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ADAPTING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TO 
INDIVIDUAL AND OCCUPATIONAL NEEDS 


A Symposium 
ADAPTING THE BUSINESS COURSE TO PUPIL NEEDS 


RICHARD E. RUTLEDGE 
Principal, Merritt Business School, Oakland Public Schools 


S AN INTEGRAL UNIT of the Oak- 
land Public Schools, Merritt 
Business School was organized to pre- 
pare young adults, above high school 
age, for entrance into the commercial 
occupations common to the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Region, and to assist them 
in securing suitable positions. In gen- 
eral, the Merritt School functions as 
a step between high school graduation 
and commercial employment. Two 
classes of students are encouraged to 
enroll; the high school graduate who 
has never been employed, and adults 
employed, or unemployed, who wish 
to continue their commercial training. 
As a rule, little encouragement is 
given students under eighteen years 
of age who have net yet graduated 
from high school. 

From the beginning, the school has 
been free to experiment with various 
types of curricula, co-ordination, 
counseling, and administration. An 
attempt has been made to apply 
approved principles of vocational edu- 
cation as developed in the trade and 
industrial field, in so far as these are 
applicable to commercial education. 

Present administrative policies at 
Merritt are based less upon tradi- 
tional academic usages than upon the 
abilities and interests of students, and 
upon the needs and interests of em- 
ploying firms. Effective procedures 
have been adopted to determine and 
appraise these abilities, needs, and 
interests. 

A continuous survey of commercial 
occupations in the Bay Region is car- 


ried on. Job analyses are made of the 
duties of workers in various organiza- 
tions, and a sincere effort is made to 
understand employer preferences 
with respect to the personal qualities, 
as well as the skills, which each em- 
ployee should have for a particular 
position. 

In a recent survey of 186 local firms 
with 3,462 employees, it was found 
among employers that : 

1) There is an increasing demand for 
workers who are high school graduates, 
18 years of age or over. 

2) There is a preference given to employees 
who have additional training in commer- 
cial work beyond the regular high school 
commercial course. 

3) There is an increasing demand for office 


workers who are trained in a variety of 
skills. 


The demand for varied skills may 
be illustrated by an analysis of 106 
bookkeeping jobs, where it was found 
that 117 duties were involved. An 
analysis of 165 stenographic jobs re- 
vealed that 107 different duties were 
involved. Of the 165 stenographic 
jobs, the ten most frequently reported 
duties are: 





Dictation and transcription...................... 155 
Filing 76 
Operating dictaphone or ediphone.......... 31 
Typing various reports.........................-.- 28 
Performing general clerical duties........ 26 
Operating telephone exchange.................. 23 
Cutting stencils (mimeograph) .............. 19 
Operating mimeograph .........................-.. 14 
Composing own letters........................--.-. 9 
Operating calculating machine................ 9 


Among employing executives, there 
was found a strong demand for em- 
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ployees who possess poise and good 
taste, and who are conscious of their 
influence upon the public with whom 
they come in contact. 

Summaries of survey findings are 
placed in the hands of each faculty 
member at different intervals, and 
courses are reorganized, or the organi- 
zation and contents changed, when- 
ever new data warrants such changes. 
New courses are organized to fill 
newly discovered needs. For example, 
new courses have been added in per- 
sonal development, applied psychol- 
ogy, cosmetology for personal use, 
voice culture, and business etiquette. 
Short unit courses to fill immediate 
needs are organized. Illustrative of 
these are six hour courses in package 
wrapping and in cash register opera- 
tion. Training is given for approach- 
ing civil service examinations. 


A determination of the abilities and 
interests of students is of major con- 
cern to the entire Merritt staff. 
Counseling is highly developed, and 
is made effective because advice is 
based upon recent and accurate sur- 
vey findings. Each student has a 
faculty adviser and a counselor for 
curricular placement, for health, and 
for personality development. Among 
the counselors it is recognized that, of 
two students possessing equal skills 
and intelligence, the more satisfactory 
employee will be the one who is really 
interested in his work. Consequently, 
students are encouraged to pursue 
their individual interests under ad- 
ministrative policies providing the 
utmost freedom. Students are treated 
as adults of the business world, with 
mature interests and rights. Each 
may work at his own speed, and may 
register for a heavy load, or for as 
little as one hour a week in either day 
or evening classes. No courses are re- 
quired, and neither class marks nor 
semester credits are given. Students 


are free to change from one instructor 
or adviser to another, whenever they 
wish. They may enter a class at any 
time, except in beginning shorthand, 
where they may enter twice each 
semester as new classes are formed. 
Leaves of absence are granted at any 
time, but students who are absent 
three days without leave, are dropped 
from the rolls, and may be readmitted 
only by petition showing cause for 
special consideration. Frequent cut- 
ting of any class is considered as 
evidence of lack of interest, and the 
student is requested to drop the sub- 
ject. Other than this, no pressure 
for attendance is exerted. 


Beginning, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced sections are offered in all skill 
subjects. Students may advance from 
one section to another as rapidly as 
they acquire the requisite skills. 
Achievement tests are given frequent- 
ly, and students are shown the distri- 
butions of scores so that they may 
judge their own progress. No other 
formal progress reports are made, 
either to parents or to students. 
Proficiency tests have been prepared 
for all office skills. Any adult, 
whether a student or not, may take 
these examinations. Those who pass 
the test may apply for the Merritt 
Certificate of Ability in that specific 
skill. The Merritt testing and rating 
service is being accepted more and 
more, by personal directors and other 
outside agencies, as the standard by 
which applicants may be rated. 

Advanced students are given actual 
office experience without pay, for 
short periods, in the administration 
offices of schools and in welfare or- 
ganization offices. In addition, there 
are 91 half-time paid junior clerkships 
available in the offices of Oakland 
Public Schools. These positions are 
open to Merritt students only, and 
are filled by competitive examination. 
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Further opportunities for experience 
are provided in the office-experience 
department of Merritt. This depart- 
ment handles a large volume of pro- 
duction work for Board of Education 
offices, for various schools, and for 
fifty-two Community Chest Agencies. 
No paid work is accepted. Every 
faculty member at Merritt is constant- 
ly engaged in curriculum construc- 
tion. Job sheets, projects, practice 
materials, and hand books are con- 
tinually in the process of preparation. 
The secretarial and office help needed 
for this work is supplied by the more 
advanced students. 


Progress has been made in an effort 
to make Merritt Business School the 
center for all community efforts in 
business education. Thus, all place- 
ment services for commercial occupa- 
tions for the school system is carried 
on at Merritt. Graduates of high 
school commercial courses may regis- 
ter for employment without enrolling 
at Merritt, although most of them now 
enroll and continue their training un- 
til employed. Further progress has 
been made in this direction by en- 
couraging certain business groups to 
hold private training courses in the 
school, and under its sponsorship and 
direction. Examples of this type of 
training are the courses in traffic 
management and courses for Insur- 
ance Underwriters. 


Although no certificates of comple- 
tion, marks, or semester credits are 
given for having ‘‘taken’’ Merritt 
courses, there is an honor roll which is 
posted in the most conspicuous spot 
on the bulletin board. The names on 
the honor roll are the daily list of stu- 
dents who have secured employment. 
Any kind of honorable work takes 
precedence over class attendance. 

At frequent intervals, follow-ups 
are made of each student entering em- 
ployment. These continue until the 


new employee is well orientated on the 
job. Business contacts made in this 
fashion reveal weaknesses in the train- 
ing when they exist, and they form 
the basis for a friendly relationship 
between the school and employing 
firms. 


Merritt School is crowded, and com- 
petition is keen for registration in the 
classes. Since placements are made 
from the advanced sections, and since 
placement is the major objective, stu- 
dents are unwilling to lose their place 
in the line for advancement to place- 
ment. 


Other activities are carried on to 
relate the school to the business world. 
The importance of physical education 
in adult life is stressed. Competitive 
teams in the major popular sports and 
games are organized. However, in- 
stead of competing with other schools, . 
Merritt teams play in the industrial 
athletic leagues, and compete with em- 
ployed persons in commercial and in- 
dustrial fields. This policy has served 
to bring outstanding young men and 
women to the attention of employers, 
and has served to cement the feeling 
of goodwill between the school and 
the employing organizations. 


Assemblies are infrequent, but when 
held they are definitely vocational in 
character. Personnel directors are in- 
vited to speak to the students on fac- 
tors of success in various business or- 
ganizations. Fashion shows are held 
at the beginning of each quarter to 
exhibit inexpensive and appropriate 
clothing for business. 

Summarizing the unique Merritt 
procedures and policies, we find : 

1) A publie school engaged exclusively in 
intensive commercial training beyond 


the high school level, where there are 
few rules and regulations. 


2) There are no required curricula. 
3) There are no marks given. 
4) There are no semester credits. 





5) The primary program of the school is 
guidance and placement. 

6) Outside part-time, or full-time, work is 
given precedence over class attendance. 

7) Students are free to change from one 
instructor or advisor to another when- 
ever they wish. 

8) Students are advised to enter training 
levels as indicated by achievement tests. 

9) Personality development is considered 
as essential to success as office skills. 

10) The school honor roll is the daily list 
of students who have secured employ- 
ment, 

11) School athletic competition is carried 
on only in industrial leagues. 


For the school year, 1934-35, Mer- 
ritt Business School was responsible 
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for placing 1,322 young people in 
either temporary or permanent busi- 
ness positions. The distribution of 
these positions was as follows: 




















Sales positions 315 
Typists 174 
Stenographers 106 
Clerks 101 
Caleulating machine operators............. 69 
Bookkeepers 68 
Miscellaneous 489 

1,322 


Many of these employed students 
continue their training in evening 
classes by adding new skills which will 
lead to promotion, and to more satis- 
factory commercial positions. 
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THE INTEGRATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND THE COMMUNITY 


HOWARD A. CAMPION 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 


) freee before in the history of edu- 
cation has it been so important 
to keep the school in tune with the 
community it serves. With the new 
emphasis on activity programs and 
education for life, it becomes neces- 
sary to devise ways and means of ana- 
lyzing life situations and co-ordi- 
nating the school programs with the 
needs of a social and economic exist- 
ence. 

The vocational program is certainly 
no exception. There may be some 
argument at what point in the school 
organization specialization in occupa- 
tional fields should first appear. 
Whether this be in the high school, 
the junior college, or whether it should 
be left to special trade and commer- 
cial schools is not the question. Wher- 
ever placed, vocational education must 
not only be integrated in its own pro- 
gram but must be integrated with the 
activities of the occupations the stu- 
dents expect to enter. 


The progressive and resourceful 
administrator will find many ways of 
making his practical arts program 
more real and more capable of func- 
tioning in the future occupational life 
of the students. It is not possible here 
to describe in detail all of the possi- 
ble methods for integrating a voca- 
tional program with the community. 
The following are suggested devices 
and procedures that may be of assist- 
ance in bringing about a closer com- 
munity tie-up. 


1. The Advisory Committee 

A group of representatives from the 
occupation for which a vocational cur- 
riculum is to be constructed can, if 


carefully chosen, be of great assist- 
ance in making the program a prac- 
tical one. Some administrators are 
opposed to the use of an Advisory 
Committee in school affairs. Their 
opinion is that nothing but meddling 
ever results from such a device. There 
is no need for such concern if it is 
understood at the outset that a com- 
mittee is appointed for advisory func- 
tions and not for administrative con- 
trol. Such a committee may assist in 
determining the content of the pro- 
gram, in the selection of equipment, in 
the determination of fitness of the 
teacher, and in the planning of real 
jobs and projects. More important 
than this, the committee can be of a 
tremendous force in securing the sup- 
port and co-operation of the industry 
or business field it represents. Valu- 
able aid will also be readily available 
when students are prepared for place- 
ment. The Advisory Committee, as 
an integrating agency, rightfully ap- 
pears first in a list of such devices. 


2. Foremanship and 
Employer Conferences 

The California State Board of Edu- 
cation has sponsored, in the field of 
trades and industries, a program of 
foremanship training. In every large 
city, and in most of the important in- 
dustrial fields, groups of minor execu- 
tives have met around the conference 
table to discuss the problems of indus- 
trial leadership. In these conferences 
it early becomes evident that the fore- 
man has as one of his chief responsi- 
bilities the training of new employees 
in his department. Out of the discus- 
sion of this problem comes a sym- 
pathy for the vocational education 
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program which may be easily con- 
verted into active co-operation. 


3. Occupational Surveys 


The determination of the actual oc- 
cupational conditions and needs of the 
community to be served by the school 
is, of course, the first step in the estab- 
lishment of a vocational program. 
The survey itself, however, has been 
over-emphasized. Too often it results 
in the securing of a mass of figures 
which are never used by the school 
officials. The actual field work is very 
often done by an expert, who, when 
his work is completed, leaves the sta- 
tistical information but takes away 
with him the far more valuable and 
less tangible observations and contacts 
that result from making a community 
study. A modest survey on a limited 
scale made, at least in part, by the in- 
structors who will be responsible for 
the training has definite value. 


4. Part-time Co-operative Plans 


It has often been said that one can- 
not learn to swim without getting into 
the water. Similarly, it is difficult to 
learn to repair automobiles without 
working on automobiles, and it is dif- 
ficult to learn to build houses or to sell 
prunes without actually engaging in 
the activity. It appears, therefore, 
that the highest type of integration in 
vocational education would be 
achieved if and when the educational 
program could be tied up definitely 
with a program of production activi- 
ties. Such a program is not always 
easy to promote or administer. It 
has been especially difficult during the 
depression years. With the up-turn in 
business and the new demand for 
skilled workers that is certain to come, 
it should be possible to work out voca- 
tional programs in co-operation with 
the larger business and industrial 
units. ‘Such a program is adequately 
provided for in the California State 


Plan for Vocational Education, and 
generous subsidy is provided for those 
districts maintaining such a set-up. 


5. Employment Placement 


The value of any vocational pro- 
gram, whether it be on a high school 
or college level, depends upon the de- 
gree to which the graduates succeed 
in the occupation for which they have 
been trained. If an employer places 
on his payroll a graduate of a voca- 
tional class, and if he secures from 
this young worker an intelligent and 
efficient type of service, he soon be- 
comes an ardent supporter of the 
school program. His assistance will 
be felt in many ways. He will recom- 
mend other applicants for work to the 
vocational class or school. He will, 
as a taxpayer and a citizen, support 
the program and be favorable to its 
expansion. He will welcome the 
school representatives and make avail- 
able to them business information 
which can be used in keeping the pro- 
gram abreast of a rapidly changing 
industrial world. Every vocational 
program worthy of the name will pro- 
vide adequate facilities for guidance 
and placement. 


6. Follow Up 


A vocational program should be 
continually revised to meet the new 
demand upon its trainees. To deter- 
mine these demands the vocational in- 
structor or co-ordinator should obtain 
first-hand information regarding the 
work and success of former students. 
One vocational school in the state 
issues the diploma only after the stu- 
dent has secured six months of satis- 
factory experience in the occupation 
for which he was trained. During this 
period of six months he is visited on 
the job at least three times; in many 
eases far in excess of this number. 
If he is not measuring up to the 
demands of the job, it is often possi- 
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ble to give him additional instruction 
or some suggestions that will help him 
meet the requirements. It is also pos- 
sible to bring back to the school infor- 
mation regarding the points at which 
the program has been weak and pro- 
vide a basis for curriculum revision. 


7. Community Experience 
Projects 


In the business education field, 
especially in salesmanship, it has been 
found desirable to provide an oppor- 


‘tunity for students to participate 


first-hand in the activities of some 
business concern. Large department 
stores and general drug stores have 
conducted ‘‘high school days’’ or 
‘student days.’’ On these occasions 
students from the salesmanship 
classes have taken their place along- 
side the regular sales force in the store 
and have actually seen the wheels go 
around. While far less effective than 
the co-operative part-time employ- 
ment plan, this device nevertheless is 
an improvement over the training 
program that never extends beyond 
the walls of a school room. 


8. Teacher Occupational Contacts 


More important than many of the 
foregoing points in the proper inte- 
gration of an occupational educa- 
tional program is the teacher and his 
contacts with the field he represents. 
Every teacher of practical arts should 
have in addition to his scholastic 
training a background of actual ex- 
perience in the business or industrial 
world. He should keep alive his con- 
tacts with the world through member- 
ship in business organizations or trade 
unions. The day may come when we 
have a credential requirement that 
the teacher responsible for specialized 
preemployment training shall be re- 
quired at least once every five years to 
return to his trade or occupation for a 
sufficient time to become familiar with 


the new skills and new devices of the 
present day. 


9. Production Jobs in the School 


The value of vocational instruction 
carried on in the actual environment 
of the occupation has been pointed 
out above. If it is impossible to work 
out a program on a co-operative part- 
time basis, and other attempts to 
secure practical experience in the 
occupations are unsuccessful, it may 
be possible to secure the co-operation 
of business and industrial leaders in 
providing actual production jobs to 
be done in the school. For example: 
A garment manufacturer may be will- 
ing to send a certain portion of his 
work to the school where the voca- 
tional class in power sewing will make 
up his garments. The school thus ob- 
tains actual work projects and the 
employer obtains in return for his co- 
operation a certain amount of produe- 
tion work. If there is an association 
of employers in a particular field it 
may be possible to work out an agree- 
ment whereby each employer will 
furnish his share of production pro- 
jects. 


10. Displays, Exhibits, Fairs 


There are certain values to be ob- 
tained through acquainting the com- 
munity with the activities of the 
school. Unfortunately most of these 
exhibits show only the by-product of 
the school program. The real product 
of the program is the skills that come 
from the knowledge and the attitude 
of the student. Greater values can 
be obtained through an open house to 
which employers and prospective em- 
ployers, as well as the general public, 
will be encouraged to observe the stu- 
dents at work. 


Heard At a Business Men’s 
Luncheon 
BaNKER: I employed a young man last 
week who came to us on the recommendation 
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of the high school principal. He can’t add 
a column of figures. He can’t write so any- 
one can read it, and he doesn’t know the first 
thing about how a business is operated. 
What’s the matter with the younger genera- 
tion? 

LaRGE PROPERTY OWNER: Too many 
frills. It’s the same old story. Kids don’t 
know what work is. They can’t think of 
anything but jazzing around. Our schools 
should get down to business. 


MANUFACTURER: I agree. My business 
has been on the up-trend for several months 
now and I need skilled help. Can I get 
young workers—certainly, hundreds of ’em! 
But what are they good for. They have a 
good ‘‘line’’ but when it comes to doing a 
satisfactory piece of work they lack preci- 
sion, patience, and understanding. 

BANKER: ‘That’s my experience exactly. 
This fellow I employed is a fine chap in 
many ways; good physique, good appear- 
ance, meets people well, apparently honest, 
but helpless at everyday tasks. 


Dentist: I don’t agree with everything 
you say, gentlemen. I recently had need 
of an assistant in my office. I was told 
that the junior college offered training for 
doctors’ and dentists’ assistants, so I called 
and asked if they could send me a young 
woman who could act as receptionist, help 
me at the chair, and conduct the general 
business of the office. They sent me two 
applicants and said they would recommend 
either. 
BANKER: 
looking one! 

Dentist: It was difficult to decide 
between them. The one I finally selected 
has been at work now for three weeks. She 
seemed to fit into the office at once and took 
charge of the books, made appointments 
with a professional definiteness, met my 
patients with poise, and surprised me with 
her ability in work at the chair. 

MANUFACTURER: She probably had ex- 
perience in some other office before she 
came to you. 

Dentist: No, this was her first real 
job, but she had had practical training in 
the vocational course in school that was 
closely tied up with the real thing. 

BANKER: I’m glad to hear that it IS 
possible to give schooling that will function 
in the occupational world. I wonder how 
they accomplish it. 

DENTIST: I was interested in that my- 
self, so I checked up with the principal of 
the school. These are some of the steps 
taken to make the program practical, as he 


I suppose you picked the best 


outlined them to me. First, they called in 
an Advisory Committee of leading dentists 
and included a couple of successful dental 
assistants. This committee helped to out- 
line the program, recommended what equip- 
ment should be installed, and even aided 
in the selection of the teacher. 


MANUFACTURER: Do they have practical 
work to practice on? 

DENTIST: Yes, they have an arrangement 
with one of the clinics for the students 
during the latter part of their course to 
practice under real conditions. It’s some- 
thing like an internship for a doctor. Their 
placement bureau keeps in touch with the 
dental association and records the needs of 
the profession. Only yesterday the instrue- 
tor called at my office to inquire about the 
progress of the girl placed in my office. 
She, the instructor, asked if I had noticed 
any part of the work in which my new 
assistant was weak. I mentioned a few 
things which seemed to be strange to her, 
and the instructor said they would be added 
to the training program or given more 
emphasis if they were already included. The 
instructor remained long enough to give 
help in certain bookkeeping entries and 
made other suggestions that will make for 
more valuable service. I was also invited 
to come out to the school and talk to the 
students about the requirements of a mod- 
ern offce. 

BANKER: 
wrong! 

PRoPERTY OWNER: I don’t object to 
paying taxes for schools if they will arrange 
their program so as to function in the life 
of our community. Too often young people 
leave school with an exalted opinion of 
themselves, and they have nothing to offer 
to the employment world but their ego. 
If we are going to give vocational educa- 
tion in our schools, and I firmly believe we 
should, especially in the higher levels, then 
we should find a way to make it practical 


Another good dentist gone 


and in line with the real needs of the 
occupational world. 

MANUFACTURER: Well said! I would 
welcome a chance to cooperate with the 


schools in training young men for the skilled 
trades in my plant. And what’s more, 
there are a lot of older men on my payroll 
who could profit by some up-to-the-minute 
instruction in the technical phases of the 
work. The presence of those men in school 
(probably in night classes) would also help 
to give the school authorities a more prac- 
tical appreciation of the importance of in- 
dustry in the world today. 


























TERMINAL VOCATIONAL COURSES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


AMBROSE R. NICHOLS 
Principal, Technical High School, San Jose 


ERMINAL, as used in this article, 

means those courses given in our 
high schools and junior colleges from 
which students go directly into some 
form of industry. Some of our junior 
colleges have courses in radio repair, 
airplane work, police work, and com- 
merce. In many of our high schools 
we have commerce, taken as a voca- 
tional subject, and many types of 
shop courses which may be considered 
terminal courses, since many boys and 
girls go from these courses directly 
into industry. 


In defining vocational courses, we 
submit the statement of Drs. Prosser 
and Allen: 


‘*Edueation is the result of experiences 
whereby we become more or less able to 
adjust ourselves to the demands of the par- 
ticular form of society in which we have 
to work. If we accept this as our defini- 
tion, then vocational education becomes 
that part of the experiences of any individ- 
ual whereby he learns successfully to carry 
on any gainful oceupation.’’ 


We have many courses in our high 
schools which could be designated as 
terminal courses, which have not 
been given that name, but from which 
our boys and girls go directly into in- 
dustry. One of the best examples is 
the course in cosmetology. From this 
course many students go directly into 
their chosen line of work. 


In the field of agriculture, we have 
many boys from rural communities 
who take their vocational agriculture 
work in high schools and go directly 
from this work to continue the farm 
work for which they have been pre- 
paring during their school career. A 
well organized agricultural program 
tends to develop an interest on the 


part of the boy in his own farm work 
and does not draw him away to the 
city. He sees the opportunity of in- 
creasing the efficiency of the farm, 
and there is a challenge to him to see 
what he ean do, which is far more 
interesting than life in the city. The 
organization known as the Future 
Farmers of America gives the boys a 
society to which they can belong when 
they have kept their work up to cer- 
tain standards, and here they have an 
opportunity to exchange ideas with 
other groups. This organization holds 
a national meeting annually, with 
membership from nearly every state 
in the Union. Every year well-organ- — 
ized contests on the development of 
farm projects are held at each ses- 
sion. The results of the last sessions 
were broadcast over a national net- 
work, sponsored by the National 
Farm Bureau of the United States. 


Organization of the work in com- 
merce in certain schools, where the 
work is designed to prepare the stu- 
dent for entering industry rather 
than going to college, leads directly to 
terminal courses. Many boys and 
girls who take vocational commercial 
courses in high school, go from these 
courses into different business estab- 
lishments of our community. Com- 
mercial courses in high school are not 
reimbursable from state and federal 
funds, because the framers of the 
Smith-Hughes law felt that commer- 
cial courses do not need that incen- 
tive, which probably is true. How- 
ever, some very excellent work is be- 
ing done in certain courses that can 
be considered terminal courses. 


The division of trades and indus- 
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tries in our high schools has many 
variations. Almost every field is rep- 
resented in our public schools, from 
one or two courses in small schools, 
from seventy -five to one hundred 
courses in large schools offering day 
and evening programs. These courses 
include auto mechanics, printing, 
painting, machine shop, sheet metal, 
plumbing, mill cabinet, electricity, 
carpenter work, Diesel engine work, 
steam engine, janitor engineering, 
mill detailing, estimating, blue print 
reading, and many others. There are 
certain types of work, a large part of 
which must be done on the job. 
Courses in meat cutting can hardly 
be given in the public schools, but a 
co-operative program can be worked 
out whereby the boy does related 
work in the public schools and does 
actual shop work in a shop. The 
ideal arrangement in all vocational 
terminal courses is that the student 
is required to make good on a co- 
operative program for at least six 
months before he can graduate. This 
is required in a number of high 
schools. 


The objectives of a trade and in- 
dustrial program in any field may be 
stated thus: First, to train the boy 
for productive employment in the 
trade of his selection on the various 
levels; second, to offer opportunities 
for boys in their commercial courses 
to receive training in school in the 
trade they wish to enter ; third, to de- 
velop boys to become independent 
workers in their chosen trades; 
fourth, to instill into the minds of 
boys habits of good citizenship ; fifth, 
to attempt, through co-operative 
work, to satisfy the demand in the 
community for skilled workers; sixth, 
to attempt to place graduates in occu- 
pations for which they are trained; 
seventh, to educate the community to 
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understand the meaning and value of 
trained workers. 


In carrying out a program with 
these objectives, we must set up cer- 
tain characteristics of an efficient 
trade industrial program. 

First, the training is given to 
selected groups of individuals, who 
definitely expect to use the knowledge 
gained in school in earning a living. 

Second, the instructors are occupa- 
tionally competent, and can effective- 
ly teach what they know and can do. 

Third, the objective for each stage 
of the training is clearly defined and 
thoroughly understood. 

Fourth, the necessary facilities for 
carrying on the training have been 
provided, such as buildings, equip- 
ment, materials, tools, and jobs. 

Fifth, the working conditions are 
sufficiently favorable to make it pos- 
sible to do a good job of training. 


The foregoing list gives us a very 
definite and specific standard for 
trade and industrial schools of the 
vocational type. If we are to estab- 
lish such a school, then we should set 
up such characteristics as the follow- 
ing to measure an efficient program: 


First, instruction, in order to be 
effective with vocational students, 
must be given to selected groups. 

Second, the subject-matter to be 
taught must be such as directly fune- 
tions in the work for which the pupil 
is being trained. 

Third, the instructor must have 
been occupationally trained in the 
trade or occupation which he is to 
teach. 

Fourth, individual instruction 
should be given whenever necessary 
to the progress of any member of the 


group. 

Fifth, each member of the group 
should be permitted to progress as 
rapidly as his or her ability will per- 
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mit, and promotions should be made 
at any time on the basis of ability to 
do the work required. 

Sixth, effective training for work 
can best be given on a real job. 

Seventh, all subject-matter and 
training should be arranged in the 
most effective instructional order of 
difficulty. 

Eighth, the pupil, while being 
trained, should be placed in an occu- 
pational atmosphere and _ environ- 
ment. 

Ninth, the instruction and training 


should be based on prevailing occu- 
pational standards. 

Tenth, repetitive training in the 
various operations should be given, 
such as will enable the learner to be- 
gin work as an economic asset rather 
than economic liability to his em- 
ployer. 

The pupil who completes any regu- 
lar course in high school and who 
lives up to the conditions laid down 
for the course, can make good in a 
trade, providing his personal charac- 
ter and habits are favorable. 
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OCATIONAL EDUCATION is that type 

of education designed to aid an 
individual in making a living. This 
is a simple definition, and, as we look 
at vocational education in the past, we 
realize that the proper solution of this 
problem was not difficult. 


Early Economic Life 


Early economic life on this conti- 
nent was very simple. Diversified 
farming was the basis of economic so- 
ciety. The family on the farm pro- 
duced directly substantially all that 
they consumed. There was a real 
scarcity of goods and long hours of 
labor were required to produce the 
necessities of life. Husband and wife 
had specialized skills which they 
taught to their children. Boys and 
girls participated directly in the oper- 
ations by which their parents made 
their living. In this way they learned 
the simple tasks which were to func- 
tion largely in their own adult lives. 

Cities and towns were small and 
usually far between. Here were found 
the owners of small shops in which the 
few skilled men worked at the crafts 
this early economy required. The 
employer and employees worked side 
by side in their common task. These 
craftsmen were masters of a whole 
trade or occupation and took pride in 
teaching their apprentice assistants to 
do work of the highest quality. 

Formal schooling played a minor 
part in the education of these people. 
During the few months in the year 
when children were not needed at 
home or on the farm, they were sent to 
school for instruction in reading, 


writing, and arithmetic. This formal 
education was distinctly supplemental 
to the vocational education they ob- 
tained at home or in the shop in the 
important business of making a living. 
The combination of the two types of 
education was well adapted to the in- 
dividual needs of citizens in colonial 
times. 


Changes in Economic Life 


Many changes have taken place in 
our national economy since this early 
period. The invention of the steam 
engine and power machines caused 
the towns and cities to take over many 
of the tasks that had been performed 
on the farm and in the home. The 
spinning of yarn, the weaving of cloth, 
the making of shoes and clothing, as 
well as many other home industries, 
were transferred to the towns, where 
they were done cheaper and better by 
the use of power and machines. Towns 
grew into great cities. Cities grew 
into complex trade and industrial cen- 
ters where, by the use of power ma- 
chines and special skills, workers pro- 
duced and exchanged a tremendously 
increased volume of commodities. 


Fewer and fewer of the workers be- 
came self-employers, and the number 
of specialized jobs increased. Accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau, job desig- 
nations rose from 7,000 to more than 
27,000 during the twenty-year period 
ending in 1930. The number of estab- 
lishments having a payroll of more 
than 500 people employed less than 29 
per cent of the workers in 1910, while 
in 1930 they employed more than 37 
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per cent of the workers.’ Workers and 
employers lost their close personal 
contact with one another. 


‘‘The divisions of a great many in- 
dustrial occupations into small short 
units has not only caused a drastic 
shortening in the time necessary to 
train a worker ; it has also caused far- 
reaching changes in the qualifications 
a worker must have for a factory 
job.’” In a survey of industrial con- 
ditions in Minnesota, it was discov- 
ered that 72 per cent of the total num- 
ber of operations required a training 
time of less than nine months. 


Vocations have been constantly 
evolving. With every new invention, 
new occupational patterns arise and 
old ones die. ‘‘In a single year more 
new designs in furniture and wood- 
working of all kinds are developed 
than were produced by craftsmen dur- 
ing long periods of medieval history ; 
and the changes in materials, equip- 
ment, and processes of manufacturing 
are correspondingly rapid.’” 


Slow ox-carts gave way to the 
steam train. The horse and carriage 
gave way to the street car and auto- 
mobile. Street cars are giving way 
to bus transport. Railroads are giv- 
ing way to trucks on the highways for 
short hauls. Air transport is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. All 
these changes cause new opportunities 
for employment to develop and to 
destroy older forms of employment. 


We are no longer primarily a nation 
of farming communities using directly 
the goods we produce. We perform 
specialized tasks for money, and with 
the money so obtained we have to pro- 
vide for our individual needs of goods 


1“Vocational Education and Changing Conditions,” 
Ay game Education Bulletin, No. 174 (1934), 
p. 40. 

2C. A. Koepke, “A Job Analysis Survey,” Occwu- 
pations, (June, 1934), p. 20. 

§“Vocational Education and Changing Conditions,” 
Vocational Education Bulletin, No. 174, p. 17; 


issued by Office of Education, U .S. Dept. of In- 
terior. 


and services. The potential advan- 
tages of these economic changes are 
well-known. What increase in the 
standard of living we have so far en- 
joyed in this country has, in a large 
measure, been due to the increased 
production of economic goods through 
specialization, division of labor, and 
the use of power machinery. 


Vocational Education 
Passed to the Schools 

The home and the shop no longer 
provide the opportunities for voca- 
tional education that they formerly 
did. They have passed their educa- 
tional functions on to the schools. The 
American people have a profound 
faith in the ability of the American 
school system to prepare their chil- 
dren for the problem of making a liv- 
ing in a money economy. American 
schools have done much to justify this 
faith. 


The Problem of 
Vocational Education 
The problem of giving boys and 
girls an education which will effect- 
ively aid them in making a living is 
complicated by the fact that making 
a living now divides itself into two 
parts: 
1. Earning an income. 
2. Buying a living through the in- 
telligent purchase of goods and 
services. 


Schools Train Employees 


Our American schools, as a whole, 
are doing their part in training stu- 
dents for jobs by which they may earn 
an income. Vocational courses in 
bookkeeping, typing, shorthand, and 
salesmanship, are found in most of 
our school programs. Courses in auto 
repairs and machine shop work are 
found in schools near industrial cen- 
ters. These and other courses are de- 
signed to train students to become 
more valuable employees. 








Schools Should Train 
Self-Employers 

More consideration should be given 
to the fact that many of our bright 
young men and women should be en- 
couraged to be self-employers. It is 
startling to realize the number of suc- 
cessful small businesses built up and 
operated by foreign-born men and 
women, while our American-born men 
and women were passing up these op- 
portunities because they were not 
trained to seek them. 


Schools Should Train in 
Buying a Living 

Training is needed to teach our 
future citizens in the matter of spend- 
ing and investing their income so that 
they will get the maximum benefit 
from it. When the average citizen 
reviews his present economic situation 
and the blunders that he has made, 
he begins to wonder whether, after all, 
his education is serving his life needs. 
‘‘Tt is more apparent today than ever 
before that the educational prepara- 
tion of most people has failed to in- 
clude the rudimentary lessons in busi- 
ness and finance. 


Fundamental Business Problems 

Most of our graduates will have a 
normal desire to own a home. For 
many of them, it will be the largest 
single investment they will ever make. 
Many people lose out in owning real 
property because of the lack of the 
fundamental information that is 
necessary in order to be able to buy 
or build intelligently. 

Aside from buying a home, every 
citizen hopes to provide for the future 
and the uncertainties of old age. He 
is urged by salesmen and advertise- 
ments to put his savings in land, 
stocks, bonds, building and loan asso- 
ciations, and banks. Insurance com- 
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panies urge young men and women to 
purchase retirement annuity policies. 


‘* Beautifully engraved, but fraudulent or 
worthless, stock certificates, representing life 
savings, remain as mute evidence in the 
strong boxes of many supposedly well-edu- 
cated individuals. Investments were made in 
enterprises doomed to failure even in pros- 
perous times, failure which any grammar 
school child, with a few simple lessons in 
the fundamentals of business could have 
detected. Nowhere in our entire schooling, 
from the kindergarten through four years of 
college, have we had a chance to learn about 
such vital matters as values and their rela- 
tion to price, the difference between specula- 
tion and legitimate business, or the continu- 
ous operation of the law of action and 
reaction.*’’ 


Citizens Not Educated to 
Protect Own Interests 


The business depression has brought 
into tragic relief the fact that our 
citizens who have to buy a living have 
not been educated to protect their own 
interests. All too often, upon the ad- 
vice of interested parties, they have 
purchased stocks that never paid divi- 
dends, bonds that were unsound, and 
poorly built homes at prices not even 
approximately justified by their rent- 
al values. Schools need to emphasize 
the rule of caviat emptor (let the 
buyer beware). This legal maxim has 
too long been buried under platitudes 
of service. 


A Few Schools Now Provide 
This Type of Training 


A start has been made in some of 
our schools, but more should be done. 
Only as our schools provide adequate 
training to aid future citizens in a 
wise solution of these problems will 
vocational education be adapted to the 
needs of individuals living in a 1936 
money economy. 





4A. B. ZuTavern and A. E. Bullock, Business 
Principles Everyone Should Know, p.p. VI. 
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TRENDS IN JUNIOR COLLEGE OCCUPATIONAL 
COMPLETION COURSES 


EDWARD D. CORNELISON 
Chairman, Department of Technology, Pasadena Junior College 


E™ a brief preliminary foreview 
of this topic brings the reminder 
that trends, seen in perspective, are 
seldom clearly defined, uninterrupted 
movements; life, hence education, is 
far too complex to permit of such 
simplicity. Rather, trends are ‘‘ten- 
tative movements reaching out in 
many directions—starting, stopping, 
proceeding, or turning aside — liter- 
ally feeling their way within the wel- 
ter of influences they encounter*.’’ 


As we come specifically to consider 
the educational trends in occupational 
completion courses, three elements 
combine to make our task most diffi- 
cult and hence render our interpreta- 
tions less reliable. First, we are faced 
with the fact of divergent or oppo- 
site directions for each tendency con- 
sidered. Authorities on the subject 
do not agree as to the relative strength 
or merit of the movements. Add to 
this difficulty the apparently inevit- 
able divergence between theory and 
practice Finally, even when theory 
and practice are fairly parallel and 
keep pace in normal times, trends be- 
come confused and difficult to inter- 
pret in periods of unsettlement, such 
as the current economic disturbance. 
It is into this field of conflict and 
uncertainty that we now venture. 


Junior college occupational comple- 
tion courses comprise that training 
which, by the end of the fourteenth 
year, will fit the graduate to take his 
place as a producer in the field for 
which he has been vocationally trained 
and enable him to earn a living at 
the practice of that industry. It will 





*Excerpt from a speech on “The Industrial Arts” 
made by W. H. Stone, of Ohio State University. 


at once be obvious that such education 
often closely parallels education—in 
general, and that many trends in oc- 
cupational completion courses are co- 
existent with trends in academic edu- 
cation. 


Perhaps one of the most clearly de- 
fined trends of recent years is to pre- 
pare students for adaptability to 
changing economic and industrial 
conditions rather than for the inten- 
sive but comparatively narrow special- 
izations formerly emphasized. In- 
stances are all too common to bear 
repetition of the skilled or semi-skilled _ 
workman unable to adapt himself to 
conditions changed by the introduc- 
tion of a new process or machine. 
Many will remain buggy salesmen in 
an age of automobiles. The prayer 
of the modern instructor is that his 
students may learn to “‘think,’’ realiz- 
ing that the student so qualified is 
able to encounter and master con- 
stantly changing conditions and sub- 
ject-matter. As a further develop- 
ment of this thought, President 
Sproul, of the University of Califor- 
nia, is quoted as saying: ‘‘Remember 
that sixteen units of study a semester 
may eventually lead you to graduation 
and a degree, but not necessarily to a 
real education. It is for you to seek 
out a real education. The opportunity 
is yours. You will find that the mind 
is not a pail to fill, but a dynamo to 
start working.’’ 


This shifting of emphasis from sub- 
ject-matter as an end to the develop- 
ment of the individual in his adapta- 
bility and institutional relationships 
is, undoubtedly, the outcome of the 
movement treated by Cubberley as 
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**Realism.’’ It is the conviction of 
many educators that increased empha- 
sis upon related scientific knowledge 
and social habits, rather than upon 
manual and mechanical skills, would 
greatly strengthen the student for his 
life experience. Even though this is 
still a rather controversial subject, 
the trend now appears to be definitely 
from the specific to a more general 
vocational education. 


The trend from group to individu- 
alized instruction is now also well 
defined in occupational completion 
courses. Largely influenced by the 
guidance movement, all education 
tends to become individualized in- 
struction within the larger, socialized 
units of activity. Under the new sys- 
tem, each student is recognized and 
treated as an individual problem; he 
is encouraged and allowed to progress 
as rapidly as his ability will permit. 
Granted that such a program now 
appears to be more feasible in some 
courses and subjects than in others, 
still the trend in this direction ap- 
pears to be sufficiently strong to over- 
ride most, if not all, opposition, irre- 
spective of course and subject. 


Probably, as a ramification of the 
aforementioned trend, there now ap- 
pears to be a tendency to allow the 
student more opportunity and free- 
dom in his election of subject-matter, 
both in the laboratory and in the cur- 
riculum. There appears to be rather 
strong justification for this move, 
since the current economic maladjust- 
ment has made it almost impossible 
for either school authority or student 
to predict with any degree of accuracy 
whether or not the student will, upon 
graduation, secure employment in the 
field of his specialization. From a 


somewhat different line of reasoning, 
Presidént Hutchins, of the University 
of Chicago, has arrived at the con- 
‘“‘the best specialized 


clusion that 


training in any field is a general edu- 
cation in that field.’’ The impact of 
such a conclusion upon the curriculum 
and laboratory subject-matter is 
apparent. 


There is unquestionably a great lag 
between industry and college voca- 
tional training. This lack of co-ordi- 
nation long appeared to be inevitable, 
but now industry and school are co- 
operating to bridge this ‘‘gap.’’ There 
is a definite trend, especially in oceu- 
pational completion courses, toward 
the maintenance of a closer contact 
between college and industry, in order 
that school training may be more 
accurately based upon prevailing oc- 
cupational standards. Apprenticeship 
and co-operative education plans are 
now being successfully used by several 
junior colleges. Where these plans are 
impracticable, an attempt can be 
made to reproduce the occupational 
atmosphere and real life conditions of 
the industry in the school. Obviously, 
such a program must be very closely 
watched by both school and industry, 
the latter contributing information 
concerning current occupational 
standards, while the former must in- 
terpret these specifications in terms of 
their educational implications. It 
seems wise to allow instructors in oec- 
cupational completion courses suffi- 
cient time from their regularly 
assigned college work to make and 
maintain active contact with indus- 
tries in their field of instruction. It 
is through such contacts and co-opera- 
tion between school and industry that 
the problem of student placement may 
be eventually solved, and hence one of 
the primary aims of the occupational 
completion course be realized. 


In passing, it must be said that 
there appears to be a trend from a 
two-year to a three-year occupational 
completion course. Industry is gradu- 
ally raising the minimum age limit for 
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its employees, making it obligatory for 
the schools to function as custodian 
of students for progressively longer 
periods of time. This is a boon to the 
occupational completion course, since 
more time, over and above the regular 
two-year junior college period, is 
needed for both specialization and gen- 
eralization. 

Until rather recently, teachers in 
the field of vocational education were 
typically tradesmen or experts in 
their specific professions, with little or 
no professional preparation for teach- 
ing. Now the trend is to somewhat 
reverse this condition, the selection of 
teachers for the occupational comple- 
tion courses being based upon the fol- 
lowing qualifications: (1) a university 
degree in a field closely allied with 
that in which they are expected to 


teach; (2) the successful completion 
of a teacher-training course, in which 
the emphasis is upon the vocational 
rather than the academic; and (3) a 
fairly extended period of practical ex- 
perience. 


Summarizing the tendencies here- 
in discussed, the more readily dis- 
cernible trends in occupational com- 
pletion courses appear to be: 

1) To prepare students for adaptability 


to changing conditions rather than for 
intensive specialization. 

2) From group to individualized instruc- 
tion. 

3) Great freedom for student choice of 
subject-matter, 

4) The maintenance of a closer contact 
between school and industry. 

5) From a two-year to a three-year course. 

6) Teachers more adequately trained in 
the profession of teaching. 


BOOKS 


In the Field of Physical Science 

Educational literature in the Physical 
Science field in recent years has been lim- 
ited mainly to articles in magazines and 
other periodicals. However, two books of 
outstanding merit were published in 1934. 
Science Teaching. Hunter, G. W. 1934, 
American Book Co. 

It should be read by every science teacher, 
curriculum worker in the science field, and 
supervisor of science subjects. It is timely 
and comprehensive, and it offers a wealth 
of worthwhile techniques. It should be a 
guide-book for beginning teachers, and it 
could be used profitably as a hand-book for 
those teachers who wish to keep up to date. 
It is not a theoretical treatise, but rather 
a selection of significant and vital findings 
applied to classroom situations. Methods 
of instruction; selection of materials for in- 
struction; improved uses of the laboratory ; 
the need for improved textbooks in certain 
science subjects, as well as classroom libra- 
ries and visual aids; the meeting of individ- 
ual differences; and the testing program 
are some of the problems of science teach- 
ing that are dealt with in an interesting 
and practical manner. It is written for 
the Secondary School of Junior and Senior 
High School levels. It is listed as one of 
the ‘‘Sixty Educational Books of 1934’’ in 


the Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for April, 1935. 


An Introduction to the Teaching of Science, 
Downing, Eliot R. 1934. The University 
of Chicago Press. 

It is a revision of ‘‘Teaching Science in 
the Schools,’’ 1925, by the same author, 
which has been a recognized authoritative 
source of guidance material for science 
teachers during the past decade. This book 
brings the material up to date. It shows 
the necessity for objective teaching rather 
than just teaching facts. Many worth- 
while procedures are given. Among the 
chapters that would prove helpful to cur- 
riculum workers are: Major Goals and Spe- 
cific Objectives, Consular and Producer 
Science, and The Important Principles. 
Chapters that would prove particularly help- 
ful to progressive teachers are: Skill in Sci- 
entific Thinking, Organization in Units, 
Studies of the Methods of Teaching Science, 
Supervised Study, and Testing Results, 

Although not included in the main list of 
the Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation, due to the fact it was not com- 
pletely rewritten, it is, nevertheless, men- 
tioned among a number of educational books 
as important for their new material.—Re- 
printed by Grorce I. Linn, Sacramento 
Senior High School. 








CALIFORNIA’S PROGRAM OF IMMIGRANT 
EDUCATION* 


SAMUEL E. WOOD 
Pre-Legal Department, Fresno High School 


HE World War gave great im- 

petus to the Americanization 
movement in the United States. But 
before the hysteria of the war had 
awakened the citizens of the United 
States to the presence of several mil- 
lion non-English-speaking aliens in 
the commonwealth, and before the re- 
sulting nation-wide campaign for 
naturalization had begun’, California 
had formulated a constructive pro- 
gram for the education and assimila- 
tion of the thousands of immigrants 
in this state. 

This program had its inception in 
the general plan of immigrant wel- 
fare instituted by the Act of 1913 that 
created the California Commission of 
Immigration and Housing. The Com- 
mission was required 
‘*to co-operate with the proper authorities 
and organizations, federal, state, county, 
municipal, and private, with the object in 
view of bringing to the immigrant the best 
opportunities for acquiring education and 
citizenship.’ ”* 


The Commission also was charged 
with extending the opportunities of 
education to both children and adults 
in labor camps and other localities 
from which the regular schools were 
not easily accessible. 

Working under this mandate from 
the state legislature, the Commission 
immediately employed special inves- 
tigators to make preliminary surveys 
in the field of immigrant education 





*Digest of a portion of a thesis for partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements of the Master’s De- 
gree in Political Science presented at the Uni- 
versity of California, July, 1933. The Author is 
indebted to Professor C. L. Hughes, Department 
of Education, University of California, for 
assistance in preparing the manuscript for 
publication. 

1This phase of the history of naturalization is 
discussed by Panunzio, Immigrant Crossroads, pp. 
252-255, and Frank V. Thompson, Schooling of 
the Immigrant, New York, 1920, pp. 23-25. 

2Calif. Stat., 1913, p. 608, Sec. 6. 


and naturalization. This investiga- 
tion revealed that there was a great 
neglect in California of the oppor- 
tunity to acquire citizenship and little 
appreciation of its true value when ac- 
quired. The investigators rested the 
blame for this situation solely upon 
the state. Aliens had shown their de- 
sire to attend the few classes in Eng- 
lish and government that had been 
established by evening schools and pri- 
vate organizations. Work was being 
done with some success in Los An- 
geles. The little immigrant education 
that was being handled in San Fran- 
cisco was under control of private or- 
ganizations. Most of the other Cali- 
fornia cities were almost totally lack- 
ing in any system of preparation for 
citizenship. 

The Commission immediately 
adopted the policy of co-operating 
with the various established depart- 
ments of the state to achieve its pur- 
pose. The State Board of Education 
co-operated with the Bureau of Immi- 
grant Education in the preparation 
and distribution of textbooks to classes 
in citizenship. A further evidence of 
this union of purpose was achieved 
in 1920, when, through an understand- 
ing between the State Superintendent 
of Education and the Commission, 
Miss Ethel Richardson became Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in charge of Americanization. 
There soon proved to be a distinct 
advantage in working within the 
school system. The official character 
of the program of immigrant educa- 
tion gave it a sanction that before 
was lacking. Undoubtedly, the ag- 
gressive attitude of Superintendent 
Will C. Wood contributed to the 
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changed attitude and gained provision 
in the state budget for regular night 
schools for adults. From a small be- 
ginning, adult education has grown 
to its present place of prominence in 
the state, and with it has developed 
the present comprehensive program 
of immigrant education. Alien edu- 
cation is now conducted through three 
important sources: the home teacher, 
the Bureau of Attendance and Migra- 
tory Schools, and the Bureau of In- 
migrant Education. 


The Home Teacher 


The home teacher is California’s 
unique contribution to immigrant 
education in America. The general 
surveys disclosed one definite educa- 
tional problem which was so urgent 
that the Commission proposed an im- 
mediate solution, feeling quite sure of 
its ground. This was the problem of 
the immigrant woman. The studies 
proved that the immigrant mother 
had to be reached by any general sys- 
tem of education that aimed at assimi- 
lation. The mother, alone, remains 
the bulwark in the family against 
complete assimilation. Her educa- 
tional needs are varied and practical- 
ly hidden in a social complex that is 
not easily understood. The children 
are absorbed into the publie school 
system; the father is compelled to 
learn somewhat of the language, cus- 
toms, and ideals of the new country in 
order to keep his job. But the mother, 
probably the most tremendous factor 
in the Americanization of the immi- 
grant population, is usually an iso- 
lated human unit — alien, circum- 
scribed by a narrow knowledge of the 
community life of which she should 
be a part, often and with good rea- 
son suspicious and afraid. The chil- 
dren, once they acquire a knowledge 
of English, break from the authority 
of the foreign home. The discipline 
that generally holds the children in 


check while they are developing self- 
control vanishes with the first hint of 
shame or superiority in their feeling 
toward their un-American mother. 
Her dress is queer, she cannot talk 
English, she cannot help them with 
their lessons. Both the father and 
children look down upon the mother 
who is ignorant of the customs and 
language of their new home. The 
Commission discovered that these fac- 
tors had caused a rupture in the for- 
eign home that had borne an appall- 
ing amount of juvenile delinquency 
for which there was no fundamental 
remedy. The mother had to be 
reached as a preventative measure.” 

Growing out of the query of the 
only woman member of the Commis- 
sion, ‘‘Gentlemen, what are we going 
to do for the immigrant woman ?’’, the 
Commission prepared a bill that 
would take the teacher into the homes 
of the immigrant women of Califor- 
nia. This measure was forced through 
the legislature in the face of great 
opposition and became a law in 1915.* 
Boards of school trustees or city 
boards of education in any school dis- 
trict are permitted, under the law, to 
add a home teacher for every 500 
units of average daily attendance in 
the common schools of the district. 
The home teacher must hold a kinder- 
garten, primary, elementary, or sec- 
ondary California certificate, and her 
salary must be paid by the locality. 
It is her duty 


‘*to work in the homes of the pupils, in- 
structing children and adults in matters 
relating to school attendance, and prepara- 
tion therefore; also in sanitation, in the 
English language, in household duties, such 
as purchase, preparation, and use of food 
and of clothing, and in the fundamental 
principle of the American system of govern- 
ment and the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship.’’® 





8Los Angeles School District, Elementary Adult 
Education, Publication No. 27, 1919, p. 40. 
4Calif. School Code, 3.530, 3.531, added by 
Te 1915, ch. 37. 
id. 
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This program of the home teachers 
varies with the community and the 
immigrant problems presented. She 
generally visits the mother not because 
her child is maladjusted or tardy, or 
absent, but solely because its mother is 
a foreigner. These reasons are often 
used, however, to gain entry into the 
home. The ultimate aim of the con- 
tacts established is to form classes for 
the mother. In the cities, the home 
teacher usually holds classes in the 
afternoon in the school building or 
in a model cottage equipped for the 
purpose. In the morning she holds 
them in the homes of the immigrant 
women who are too timid to come to 
school. The ruling principle of the 
home teacher is to reach the foreign 
woman, and, if the immigrant mother 
refuses to come to school, the school 
must be taken to her. Hence, the 
teacher’s work is in the nieghbor- 
hood of the schools with a high 
foreign population in railroad camps, 
or in congested foreign communities. 


The procedure usually begins with 
a practical subject of immediate ap- 
plication, but a sewing class can soon 
develop into a class in English. And 
a class in cooking may be so conducted 
as to familiarize the mother with the 
social customs and ideals of America. 

But the teaching is not limited to 
the class. It is done on the sidewalks 
and in the alley as the home teacher 
makes her daily rounds of the neigh- 
borhood. Questions on health, disci- 
pline, family difficulties, all come 
within the sphere of the home teach- 
er. Her opportunity for welfare work 
is unlimited, and she acts as the con- 
tact agent between her charges and 
welfare agencies of the district. 


Wherever there is need in her district 
for advice and understanding and hu- 
manity, wherever there is suffering, is 
found the home teacher, a living ex- 


ample of what true Americanization 
should do for the immigrant. 


Labor Camp Education 


The labor camps of California pre- 
sent many immigrant problems. But 
one of the most vicious of these prob- 
lems is the difficulty of educating the 
immigrant laborer and his children. 
Education of the itinerant alien is 
almost a practical impossibility, and 
it is extremely difficult to impart even 
the rudiments of the English lan- 
guage to his illiterate children. Cali- 
fornia is faced with a much more 
serious problem in her effort than 
other states with an immigrant popu- 
lation. The mild climate, great diver- 
sity of crops, and the fact that dif- 
ferent crops are harvested in the state 
throughout the entire year, detracts 
from the practicability of any estab- 
lished system. 

The reorganization of the State De- 
partment of Education in 1927 re- 
sulted in the Division of Rural Edu- 
cation, and the labor camp problem 
is handled by the two departments of 
this division: the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Education and the Bureau of 
Attendance and Migratory Schools. 
In certain agricultural districts 
where the crop is small and only a 
comparatively few laborers are need- 
ed, the children are usually enrolled 
in the regular schools of the districts. 
Other districts are able to handle the 
migratory problem by adding a class 
or two during the cropping seasons. 
Where immigrant children go to the 
same schools as the natives, popular 
sentiment against them often encour- 
ages non-attendances. Certain dis- 
tricts have provided regular migra- 
tory schools in the labor camps. 
Some merely set up a tent in the labor 
eamp for school purposes. 

Tent schools, however, are frowned 
upon by some superintendents. Men- 
dota District, in Fresno County, has 
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attempted to provide an equally elas- 
tie school by building its structures 
on runners that will permit them be- 
ing skidded from one camp to another 
in the district. Occasionally, build- 
ings are erected by the camp manag- 
er, but generally they are provided by 
the school district. Chaffey Union 
High School of Ontario, however, has 
discovered a unique means of reach- 
ing the migratory child. An old bus 
body was renovated, put on a chassis 
and worked over into a school room. 
Instead of the regular bus seats, fold- 
ing chairs were used. The equipment 
consisted of a movable blackboard, a 
drop table, and cabinets. An electric 
gong was installed to summon classes, 
and twenty-five persons could sit in 
the bus at one time. The bus was im- 
mediately named the ‘‘Escuelita’’ by 
the little Mexicans whom it served. 
By means of this school on wheels, 
many persons have been reached who 
otherwise would have had no school- 
ing during the cropping season. It 
has also been used to bring some of 
the older children and their parents 
to the high school for special instruc- 
tion in home economies.* 

In spite of the most conscientious 
efforts of some districts to provide 
educational facilities for the migra- 
tory child, oftentimes buildings are 
greatly overcrowded. It is a common 
occurrence for attendance in the agri- 
cultural sections of the state to in- 
crease 50 per cent in one week. In 
one district in Fresno County during 
the months of October, November, 
and December, the average daily at- 
tendance has become almost as great 
as that of the town schools. The bur- 
den has been so heavy on the schools 
of some districts that a double session 
has been necessary. The first group 
of from twenty-five to thirty-five 





*Merton E. Hill, The Development of An 
Americanisation Program, the Board of Trustees 
of Chaffey Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Ontario, Calif., 1928, pp. 13-26. 


pupils attended from 7:20 to 11:55. 
The second group began school at 
12:10 and remained in session until 
4:30 in the afternoon. Many times 
the physical equipment of the school 
fails to meet the needs of the migra- 
tory child. Some of these children are 
so retarded in school that they fall 
into the first, second, or third grade. 
Children of fourteen or fifteen years 
of age have been found sitting in seats 
made for youngsters of six or seven. 
These children look and feel out of 
place. Proper instruction cannot be 
given unless the children are taught 
in classes containing pupils their own 
age and size. 

Retardation is due to several fac- 
tors. Chief of these, perhaps, is the 
fact that the youngsters are constant- 
ly on the move. In 1928, there were 
children in one school district who 
had been in three different schools in 
the San Joaquin Valley during the 
twenty school days of the first month 
of the fall term. Most of the coun- 
ties in California are equipped with 
vigilant attendance officers, who at- 
tempt to see that the migratory chil- 
dren get into school without delay. 
There is a great loss of time, how- 
ever, on the road and a natural re- 
tardation due to constant changing 
from one school to another. Nearly 
all of the children in the migratory 
camps have attended school elsewhere. 

Added to these difficulties are sev- 
eral social problems of the migratory 
children that tend to retard their 
school progress. The low economic 
and educational status of the family, 
the wretched camp conditions under 
which they often live, the poor food, 
physical handicaps, and skin diseases, 
all combine to prevent intellectual 
effort. The strain of continuous stoop- 
ing to pick tomatoes and cucumbers, 
the labor of carrying and dumping 
thirty-five- to forty-pound bags of 
cotton, and the danger of strained 











wrists from twisting dried onions, 
contributed to the problem of the mi- 
gratory teacher. 

Under such conditions, the success 
or failure of the schools can hardly be 
measured by the achievement of the 
pupils. Nor can it be blamed on their 
native inferiority. The difficulty 
seems to lay deeper than either of 
these factors. Perhaps much of the 
blame for the retardation of the mi- 
gratory child should be laid at the 
door of a system of agriculture that 
demands a large mobile supply of 
cheap labor and fails to assume its 
just responsibility toward welfare and 
education. Certainly, most of the dif- 
ficulties are found in the migratory 
character of the labor in which the 
workers are engaged. These difficul- 
ties, however, could be somewhat re- 
duced if growers would materially co- 
operate with the school officials who 
are attempting the difficult task of 
educating the migratory child. 


Americanization 


With the declaration of war in 1918, 
America appeared to be faced with 
ruin unless the immigrants were nat- 
uralized. The entire country leaped 
into the Americanization movement 
with a vigor that typified the ‘‘patri- 
otic’? endeavors of the time. Or- 
ganizations of every variety accepted 
this new task as a part of their bur- 
den toward winning the war. 

Since the Commission of Immigra- 
tion and Housing in 1918 was the sole 
California agency charged with alien 
education, the federal government 
and the patriotic societies in the state 
expected it to assume the burden of 
Americanizing California’s immi- 
grants. And there was not only the 
apparent desire to Americanize every 
alien within the state, but the firm 
conviction that this could be accom- 
plished easily and quickly. 

It soon became clear, however, that 
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adherence to the policy of American- 
ization, as popularly conceived, would 
only result in further bewilderment 
and estrangement of the immigrants. 
The Commission realized that a com- 
munity could not be organized for 
such a movement in the same manner 
and with the same popular enthusi- 
asm as it could be prepared for a Red 
Cross campaign. True Americaniza- 
tion was known to be a delicate prob- 
lem, and a serious one. It could not 
be passed down from above. It must 
be achieved by the immigrant himself. 
He could respect only that part of 
the United States that he knew and 
lived with. It was the attitude within 
his home community that was the de- 
termining factor. In this period of 
hysteria, therefore, the Commission 
continued to work silently for the 
good of the immigrant, realizing that 
thereby wholesome loyalty toward 
their adopted country could be in- 
stilled into the minds of the aliens. 
The Commission’s conception of 
what constitutes true Americanization 
was adopted by the Department of 
Education when it assumed the re- 
sponsibility of immigrant education in 
1920. The Bureau of Immigrant 
Edueation, now in the Department of 
Adult Education, is continuing the 
Americanization of aliens on the 
broad foundation laid by the Commis- 
sion of Immigration and Housing. 
The foreign farm laborer and farm 
owner are reached by the union high 
schools. These usually include from 
five to twenty-five elementary school 
districts within their division. Many 
times the classes are not held in the 
high schools. They often meet in the 
boarding houses of the workers or on 
the ranches amid surroundings 
familiar to the immigrant. Many of 
the classes of the union high schools 
are held in the several elementary 
schools of the district. These schools 


are nearer, more familiar, and less 
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imposing to the immigrant. The lit- 
tle country school is unable to sup- 
port night classes from its own funds. 
But the union high school may set up 
night classes in the district wherever 
fifteen or more persons desire these 
classes, and is required by law to 
provide education in naturalization 
wherever twenty-five persons or more 
unable to speak the English language 
apply.’ The state has provided that 
about two-thirds of the cost of such 
education be supported by state funds, 
the remainder is required to be fur- 
nished by the school district.’ This 
arrangement makes it possible for 
some of the union high schools to 
employ a full-time director of adult 
education. The director keeps in 
touch with the elementary schools in 
the high school union. He visits the 
homes of the children where English 
is not spoken, searches out the leaders 
of the foreign colony, and organizes 
a class at a time and place favorable 
to the foreign people. Teachers who 
do the actual work are generally 
coached by the director. He also pre- 
pares lesson material and supervises 
the general program of immigrant 
education within the union. 

It is in the rural sections of the 
state that some of the most hopeful 
aspects of Americanization work are 
developed. The intimate knowledge 
of the foreigner, which the trained 
director is able to acquire, puts him 
in a position to organize around the 
school much of the social life of the 
community. The citizens of the com- 
munity are then able to discover that 
the foreigner has vital contributions 
to make and that he is willing to do so 
in a congenial environment. 

The school has also followed the 
immigrant into the more out-of-the- 
way parts of the state, into the lum- 
ber mills and mines. Sonora main- 





Calif. School Code, 3.563. 
®Calif. School Code, 5.874. 


tained five classes in 1930 to meet 
the needs of her foreign lumber work- 
ers, and classes were held in West- 
wood for the Mexicans employed by 
the Red River Lumber Company. A 
full-time Americanization teacher 
conducted classes at Walker Mine in 
Plumas County. One small lumber 
town, with a population composed 
almost entirely of immigrants, has 
been able to enroll 89 per cent of its 
non-English-speaking adults in eve- 
ning school. 

Several factors combine to make the 
cities a fertile field for Americaniza- 
tion work. Foreign groups are gen- 
erally quite compact. This factor per- 
mits classes in the schools and social 
centers of the foreign neighborhood. 
The educational equipment of the 
cities is generally more complete, the 
latest methods of teaching can be uti- 
lized, and a full-time director usually 
ean be employed to integrate and or- 
ganize the Americanization program. 

The facilities of the city and the 
city school systems have permitted 
activities in Americanization classes 
that have contributed to the assimila- 
tion of the immigrant. One of the 
most vital of these has been the use 
of the radio to acquaint both the citi- 
zens and the alien with citizenship 
education. Long Beach has used the 
radio to advantage in arousing inter- 
est in the foreign-born. A microphone 
from the station KGER was placed 
in the office of the Adult Department 
at Polytechnic High School. Pro- 
grams were broadcast every Thursday 
evening under the general subject of 
‘*Citizenship.’’ Calls and letters from 
foreign adults aided in directing the 
program to problems of most concern. 
Through co-operation with the health 
department in Santa Ana, radio pro- 
grams concerning the symptoms and 
dangers of tuberculosis were broad- 
east in addition to regular lessons in 
citizenship and English over KGER. 
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All the adult night classes, both alien 
and native, were equipped with 
radios. This permitted them not only 
to listen to the local programs, but to 
broaden their field to include pro- 
grams of state and national interest. 

Visual education is rapidly gaining 
importance in both city and rural 
Americanization programs. Lessons 
in current events and illustrated les- 
sons in general information for ad- 
vanced classes have been used success- 
fully throughout the state. 

At times, city educational programs 
are so arranged as to permit the for- 
eign groups to contribute to the life 
and welfare of the community. For 
the past several years, alien classes 
in San Jose have been a factor in the 
Community Chest drive. A play or a 
musical entertainment is generally 
staged, and a small admission charged. 
This not only acquaints the citizens 
with the talent and culture of the 
foreign population, but it gives the 
immigrant a sense of contributing to 
the welfare and the activity of the 
community. <A similar program has 
been presented each year on Interna- 
tional Day at Eureka. In this case, 
however, the sole purpose is to fur- 
nish an artistic entertainment for the 
community. Various foreign groups 
present their songs, music, and danc- 
ing in a typical European fashion. 
Before the establishment of Interna- 
tional Day at Eureka, each foreign 
group gave its private entertain- 
ments. Now the public has an oppor- 
tunity to view the foreign laborer in 
a different setting, in a setting that 
proves that the alien has something 
to offer his community and that this 
offering is rich in the culture of his 
home-land. Such programs create a 
desire among the foreigners not to 
kneel to American standardization but 
to preserve for their own and the bene- 
fit of their adopted country all that 
is beautiful to their native culture. 
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The ultimate aim of most adult im- 
migrant classes is the preparation for 
naturalization and intelligent citizen- 
ship. In this preparation the attitude 
of the naturalization examiners to- 
ward what constitutes adequate train- 
ing for citizenship directs to a great 
extent the material studied in the im- 
migrant classes. This situation re- 
sults from the fact that the examiner 
conducts the examination of the appli- 
cant in court as the representative of 
the United States government.’ The 
teachers of immigrant classes, then, 
are concerned with the type of ques- 
tion the examiner puts to the appli- 
eant. Ordinarily, these questions will 
be stressed in class and an attempt 
made to give the student a_back- 
ground in the subjects he will be ex- 
pected to know before the court. The 
questions naturally vary with each 
examiner, and the wise instructor is 
well acquainted with the records of 
the examiners of her district. The 
obvious difficulty with such a method, 
however, is the tendency to stress only 
those subjects deemed important by 
the examiner. The remedy is found 
in a broad field of study with special 
reviews over the material used by the 
examiner. 

This study is by no means an ex- 
haustive treatment of what the schools 
of California are doing for the thou- 
sands of immigrants who have chosen 
this state as their home. It has not 
and cannot show the crusading zeal 
of the immigrant teacher, nor her 
humanity and understanding as she 
struggles with her numerous prob- 
lems. Nor has it discussed the alien 
himself. Little has been said about 
his happiness and response to a pro- 
gram that prepares him for American 
citizenship. Much could be said con- 
cerning his possible cultural con- 
tribution to the enlightenment and en- 
joyment of the community. Now that 
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the federal government has closed the 
gates to the admittance of aliens, it 
has hindered the further enrichment 
of the culture of the United States 
through a fusion with foreign cul- 
tures. This situation makes it doubly 


portunity is at hand to build here, 
consciously and deliberately, a new 
nation that shall embody the best of 
all national cultures, ancient and mod- 
ern, giving to it the advantages which 
no other nation can enjoy.’” 


important to recall the early admoni- 
tion of the Commission of Immigra- 
tion and Housing ‘‘that a unique op- 





Report, Commission of Immigration and Hous- 
ing, 1923, p. 4. 








I AM NO ARTIST 


AM NO ARTIST, but I'll never cease to bless the sister who taught me to 
| MARDELE ~*% see color in the landscape, in mud walls, along brown hills, and in gray 
; 

B granite. 
| ROBINSON I am no artist, but all my life I’ll be grateful to the stranger who sent 
me on a quest for rhythm in the flight of birds, in the growth of trees, in 


Bemaseh the sag of silver, power-wires against the sky. 

and Guidance, I am no artist, but the friend who first showed me the beauty in the 
| Director of great bronze doors of a New York bank has won my eternal gratitude, for 
> South Pasadena ¢rom that beginning came my daily delight in every beautiful building. 
Junice I am no artist. I am not even clever with a brush or pen, and yet 

High School 


| no day goes by that my life is not made richer by the beauty for which I 
have learned to look. Did my art teachers teach me to look for that beauty? 
No, they taught me lettering, they taught me perspective, they taught me 
composition. They did not teach me to see. Others taught me that. 

Art courses in school are better today. The content is less stereotyped 
and much less formal, but today, as yesterday, they are producer courses. 
Oh! to be sure, we have art appreciation courses, in which we look at and 
evaluate the great classic paintings, the fine modern art, the beautiful pres- 
ent-day illustrations; in fact, all types and kinds of drawing, of paintings, 
and of sculpture. These are excellent classes. I have no quarrel with them, 
but they are not enough. 

'We need classes that go out and see, that come in and report, the every- 
day, homely beauty in our own immediate environment. We need classes 
that go on excursions through the city, into homes, into shops; that go on 
excursions to the country, along the streams, into the hills. We need classes 
that see and understand beauty wherever it lies, be it in the clothes that 
people wear, or in the trees that nature dresses; in the houses that man 
builds, or in the hills that God creates. 




















FOUNDATIONS OF THE SCHOOL VERSE 
SPEAKING CHOIR* 


RICHARD B. LEWIS 
Drama Department, Glendale Junior College 


HOLLAND D. ROBERTS 
Acting Assistant Professor of Education, Stanford University 


N THE History of human thought, 

speech came before the written 
symbol, and all individuals first ex- 
perienced communication through 
movement and sound. The invention 
of the printing press was a powerful 
blow at this dominant power of the 
spoken word from which we are only 
now, with the help of the radio, be- 
ginning to recover. Exclusive use of 
silent reading for the communication 
of literature has shut off entire gen- 
erations from the appreciation of 
poetry by preventing our natural hu- 
man delight in its verbal music. 
Choral poetry, fettered to the printed 
page, is no nearer the meaning of 
poetry than an opera score is to 
opera. Group interpretation com- 
municates to an audience the strength 
of a mass in action through the rich 
tones of verbal music, staging, and 
dramatic movement. ‘‘No_ verse,”’ 
said Stevenson, ‘‘can ever sound 
otherwise than trivial when uttered 
with the delivery of prose.’’ 

Verse speaking and choral speech 
in particular are now revising the 
power of the spoken work. The re- 
port of the recent national survey of 





*For sometime the authors of this article 
have been gathering information for a na- 
tional directory of all those in charge of 
choral speaking activities. In addition to 
the names of the leaders and schools, spe- 
cial data is being collected such as: lists of 
poems, types of verse choirs, rhythmic 
movement, staging, size of groups, réle of 
the leader, dramatization, and evaluation of 
results. Letters may be addressed to Rich- 
ard B. Lewis, Glendale Junior College, Glen- 
dale, California. 


English by Dr. Dora V. Smith offers 
evidence of the growth of the move- 


ment: 

‘*Oral interpretation of literature as an 
element in voice training and the release of 
personality is a large factor in the public- 
speaking course today. Illustrative is the 
practice in the Lewis and Clark High School 
in Spokane of the choral chanting of Vachel 
Lindsay’s ‘‘The Congo,’’ the lament of 
‘*The Trojan Women,’’ and other selections 
quite different in tone, recited in unison 
with bodily movements indicative of aban- 
donment to the mood of the poem.’” 


Today choral speaking is found in 
many parts of the world where it is 
serving every purpose of communica- 
tion that man has devised: personal 
release; narrative telling: entertain- 
ment; propaganda; dissemination of 
information. In France the child in 
the ‘‘Ecole de Jardin’’ takes part in 
choral speech, for ‘‘poetry and his- 
torical tales are recited in unison.’” 
In post-war Germany the Youth 
Movement has been a stimulus to 
‘*speech and gesture choirs.’” Soviet 
Russia has found group recitation of 
its new verse a profitable and popular 
practice. In England a _ powerful 
movement has been led by such direc- 
tors as Miss Marjorie Gullan, founder 
and director of the Speech Institute, 
London, and Miss Elsie Fogerty, 
principal of the Central School of 
Speech Training and Dramatic Art, 





London. The Speech Fellowship, 
1Dora V. Smith, “Instruction in English,’ 
Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, National Survey o 


Secondary Education, Monograph No. 20, p. 62. 
2Muriel Goodwin in Sierra Educational News, 
April, 1935. 
3John Louis Horn, “The Speech Chorus: An 
Exercise in General Aesthetics,” English Journal 
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with Dr. Gordon Bottomley as its 
president, has sponsored choral inter- 
pretation, and furnished a center for 
the production of Dr. Bottomley’s 
plays written for speech choirs. 

Added impetus has been given 
through the efforts of such creative 
artists as John Masefield and Alfred 
G. Noyes. The English Poetry Festi- 
vals, under the sponsorship of John 
Masefield, have become famous 
events. Miss Gullan has helped to 
establish the verse speaking choir 
idea in other countries and has given 
courses in many universities and col- 
leges in the United States. 

In America the history of the 
choral speaking movement is closely 
related to the work of Vachel Lindsay 
and his insistence upon the funda- 
mental unity of poetry, music, 
drama, and the dance. In the pre- 
face to ‘‘Every Soul is a Circus’’ he 
has left a brief vivid description of 
his verse speaking activity in the 
Spokane High School, and notations 
on choral speech are scattered 
throughout his published writings. 

Choral speech for a long time has 
been a familiar part of American col- 
lege and high school athletic events. 
The organized ‘‘rooting’’ sections 
have shouted in unison their cries of 
encouragement and victory, and in 
many universities these choral speech 
demonstrations are accompanied by 
elaborate and colorful pictorial 
effects. 

Since about 1926 verse speaking 
choirs have appeared in increasing 
frequency. Classes in choral verse 
speaking are being given in many 
teacher training institutions both in 
regular and summer sessions. <A re- 
cent survey of educational institu- 
tions reveals that verse choirs are 
speaking in schools of every level in 
every section of the country, and 
much excellent work is reported. 


Among the articles and books that 
have been written to provide guid- 
ance for the teacher who wishes to 
bring the verse speaking choir into 
the English class or the dramatics 
program are those listed in the 
following: 
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THE NEWSPAPER IN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


HOPE L. POTTER 
Librarian, South Pasadena Senior High School 


Only a newspaper! Quick read, quick lost, 
Who sums the treasure that itt carries 
hence? 
Torn, trampled underfoot, who counts thy 
cost, 
Star-eyed intelligence? 
—Mary CLEMMER—The Journalist. 


se full significance of the influ- 
ence and importance of newspa- 
pers in every-day life can not be easily 
measured, and is not realized by the 
average parent. If it were, would we 
see so many parents permitting their 
children to read the newspaper before 
they are taught how to discriminate 
in their reading? Would we not see 
juvenile crime on the decrease? ‘‘The 
right kind of reading may inculcate 
worthy ambitions, and result in 
healthful activity: the wrong kind 
may lead to fantastic or unhealthful 
conceptions of reality... ’’ (Ter- 
man—Children’s Reading). For the 
man on Main Street, education in na- 
tional brotherhood is mainly gathered 
from the daily newspaper, which be- 
comes the interpreter of contempo- 
rary conditions. An educated public 
will be interested in constructive arti- 
cles, not in sensational dispatches. 
Modern international life is based on 
relations worked out between people. 
For this the average man again must 
turn to the newspapers. How well do 
they respond to this opportunity and 
to this challenge? A few meet it cred- 
itably; others help to promote un- 
worthy actions because of moneyed 
interests. 


The Newspaper As Propaganda 


Newspapers are often the instru- 
ments of propaganda. The rapid de- 
velopment of the photographic sup- 
plement, of syndicated features, etc., 


has brought in money-lenders as defi- 
paper. For example, the confessed 
use of funds in the case of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York was 
reported as merely news of a very 
minor sort, while a little skirmish in 
China was played up as a war of 
major proportions in the same issue 
of the paper. There was no editorial 
comment on our banking system! Is 
it any wonder that thinking people 
lose faith in the national news sys- 
tem? Then there is advertising, the 
very backbone of the newspaper. 
How many consider the influence of 
the advertiser on the policy of the 
paper? A newspaper must also con- 
sider its circulation, the very food 
necessary for its existence. So our 
youth is subjected to all sorts of lurid 
accounts of crime, vice, and moronic 
adventure, as such news stories seem 
to swell the circulation. What is its 
influence on the American youth of 
today? There is no hard and fast 
measure of this, but visit the erimi- 
nal courts and you will have part of 
the answer. 


The Press and Character Building 


The schools of today are committed 
to character education, as well as to 
the three R’s. Obviously, for this 
there are good and bad newspapers, 
and their influence must be taken into 
consideration. W. G. Bleyer, in an 
article entitled, ‘‘Press and Charac- 
ter Education,’’ (Religious Education 
24:477-8), gives eight possible anti- 
social effects of the printing of crime, 
scandal, and vice. They are: (1) sug- 
gestions given to potential wrong- 
doers; (2) information furnished as 
to methods; (3) distorted view given 
of moral standards by devoting dis- 
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proportionate space; (4) consequent 
development of the attitude of toler- 
ance toward wrong doing; (5) sym- 
pathy often created for undeserving 
wrong-doers; (6) glorification into 
heroes; (7) encouragement given to 
criminals who take pride in newspa- 
per notoriety; (8) possible interfer- 
ence with the apprehension of the 
criminal. Any one of these outweighs 
any possible advantages for the print- 
ing of such news in detail. Mr. Bley- 
er goes on to say that the daily 
comic strips and Sunday colored 
graphic representation of family 
squabbles, crude jokes, latest slang, 
etc., have their lasting effects on the 
mind of the child; that newspapers 
thus appealing to young immature 
readers are assuming a grave respon- 
sibility for the future of the nation. 


. 


How the Press Uses Its Freedom 


One has only to read George Seldes’ 
new book, The Freedom of the Press, 
to realize fully the condition of the 
present-day newspaper, and all the 
implications in relation to the lives 
of the young people. The Christian 
Century, in a review of Mr. Seldes’ 
book, says: ‘‘He takes the press as a 
whole, and describes the power of the 
advertiser over its contents. (Inci- 
dentally, he remarks that he has nev- 
er known a newspaper writer who did 
not have a bitter hatred of advertis- 
ers.) He tells how the federal trade 
commission published ten volumes of 
evidence showing the financial cor- 
ruption of the press of whole states 
by the private utilities interests—in 
some instances all but one or two 
newspapers in a state were ‘‘reached’”’ 
—and how the press of the country 
**buried’’ or killed the revelation. He 
recounts the frantic opposition, even 
in such a paper as the New York 
Times, to the Teapot Dome investi- 
gation, and he shows the way in which 
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publishers ‘‘ganged’’ together to de- 
feat the Tugwell pure food and drugs 
bill. He goes back to the Coolidge- 
Hoover days to show how the newspa- 
pers twisted the suppressed news 
which would have given the public 
warning of coming economic disaster. 

Is a ‘‘free press’’—in the sense of 
a press free to print the truth as it 
sees and knows it—possible in the 
United States? Mr. Seldes is not op- 
timistie over the outlook. Three sug- 
gestions that have been made he 
would like to see tried, or tried again. 
He wished further experimentation 
could be made with the ‘‘daily’’ with- 
out advertising. He wishes that some 
publisher, willing to forego some of 
his present advertising income, would 
do what was successfully done in the 
ease of papers like the Manchester 
Guardian and the Frankfurter Zei- 
tung—give the staff a free hand to 
turn out the paper it wants to turn 
out. He wishes that there could be 
a further trial of the endowed news- 
paper, suggesting that, in view of the 
results achieved by the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor with church endowment 
behind it, it would be interesting to 
see what sort of paper would result if 
a richly endowed university got be- 
hind an endowed daily. 

In the light of the foregoing com- 
ment on Mr. Seldes’ book, it was in- 
teresting to read recently in a ‘‘week- 
ly,’’ not a ‘‘daily,’’ of the announce- 
ment of the incorporation of the 
Frank E. Gannett Newspaper Foun- 
dation. Mr. Gannett is the owner of 
some nineteen dailies, and believes the 
newspaper is under an obligation to 
serve the public. The management of 
the papers will be in the hands of 
men well trained in journalism, but 
who will have no personal financial 
interest in the profits. One can read- 
ily see that the influence of the ad- 
vertiser will be nil. His plan is 
unique, and all who desire an im- 
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proved newspaper service will give 
him their hearty support. 


Teaching Pupils to Read 
With Discrimination 

On the side of the good newspaper, 
much may be said of its educational 
value. There are schools giving time 
to the teaching of discriminating 
reading of newspapers. There are 
educators who would place the met- 
ropolitan newspaper beside the text- 
book. They feel that the zeal for 
human welfare enters into citizenship. 
This may be found in the newspaper. 
There is no doubt that the social sci- 
ences cease to be abstract subjects 
when taught with the magazines and 
newspapers as collateral. Prof. W. 
G. Summer has said that in the edu- 
cation which prepares for citizenship 
the cultivation of the critical faculty 
is the most important. The real prob- 
lem is with the child of 12 and over, 
to teach him to read understandingly, 
to learn the technique of digesting 
news accurately and quickly from the 
daily newspaper. A well guided study 
of how to read newspapers intelligent- 
ly should be required of all high 
school pupils. Then the ignorance of 
high school pupils as to history and 
the circumstances out of which pres- 
ent conditions arise will not be so 
appalling. 

All these factors, and many more, 
must be considered before placing a 
newspaper in the school library. A 
study of the use of a newspaper in a 
school library was carried on in Hib- 
bing, Minnesota. It was found that 
an average of ten minutes was spent 
by the majority in the reading of the 
five available papers. The local news- 
paper had less appeal than the metro- 
politan one. Editorials were neg- 
lected and the comic features had 
twice as many readers as the front 
page. My own experience bears out 
this statement. So it becomes ap- 


parent that the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools must encourage and 
direct the newspaper reading habits 
of their pupils. Educators must come 
to realize the importance of including, 
somewhere in the curriculum, the re- 
quired study of newspaper reading. 
It is just as important today as the 
study of sociology and economics. 

Newspapers are expensive, and, un- 
less frequently and intelligently read, 
do not warrant being in the school 
library. Most children have access at 
home to newspapers of one kind or an- 
other. When one studies the amount 
of space given to advertising, articles 
on themes that should not be featured, 
and colored supplements as compared 
to that which has value, one realizes 
that not much is gained by taking the 
average daily. The same amount of 
money invested in four or five good 
books will do more to enrich the lives 
of our young people. Against the 
argument of expense is the fact that 
it is well for a school to have an ex- 
cellent newspaper in the library as an 
example of good journalism. Se- 
lected with care, one such paper may 
well be taken by the average school. 
The small schools may find some way 
to obtain it as a gift, or the pupils 
purchase it through small individual 
contributions. 

No school library should consider 
binding newspapers because of ex- 
pense and space. Clip them instead, 
for filing in the vertical file. With 
this purpose in mind, the newspaper 
for the school library, if there is one, 
will be selected with utmost care. A 
first class metropolitan daily is better 
than any small local paper. From 
Washington may be obtained a non- 
partisan paper of the first hand, The 
United States Daily, a paper excellent 
for debate. The New York Times and 
Christian Science Monitor are to be 
considered for first choice. Surely 
there is no finer example of a first 
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class newspaper than the latter. Local 
conditions will determine whether it 
may be subscribed to or may be ac- 
cepted only as a gift. A small weekly 
of little expense and excellent content 
that students seem to enjoy, and 
many read quite regularly, is The 
American Observer. This paper deals 
with both the political and social 
events of the week. Even a small 


library should have more than one 
copy of this paper. 

‘*Seek the truth, whereby no man 
was ever harmed.’’ (Marcus Aureli- 
us.) In this spirit, let us guide our 
pupils to intelligent reading of news- 
papers so that, as young men and 
women, they will demand the highest 
type of journalism that the truth may 
make and keep them free. 





CONQUEST AND SURPLUS POPULATION 


‘*The World Almanac discloses some in- 
teresting data on so-called surplus popula- 
tions,’’ cites the December number of the 
Supreme Council, 33°, Bulletin. ‘‘For ex- 
ample, Italy is shown to have an average 
density of 349 persons to the square mile. 
Germany, which makes a similar complaint 
and which also is under the rule of a 
dictator, has an average population of 360 
to the square mile; and Japan, which justi- 
fies its imperial policy in China on the same 
grounds, has 433 to the square mile. 


‘*On the other hand, among the nations 
with high averages and not complaining are 
The Netherlands with a population of 610 
to the square mile, Belgium with 698, and 
England with the amazing average of 742 
—more than twice that of Italy, and more 
than that of Italy and Germany combined. 


‘*Tf any American’s sympathetic facul- 





ties have been captured by Mussolini’s ex- 
euse for invading Ethiopia, he will find in 
our own country the following states with 
a far greater average density of population 
than that of Italy: Massachusetts with 528, 
New Jersey with 537 and Rhode Island with 
644. 

‘*For population outlets from these states 
of great relative density, there are vast un- 
developed spaces of the West and South- 
west, and recently Alaska, which the Fed- 
eral Government feels compelled to offer 
inducements to settle. England, with the 
most dense population in Europe, likewise 
has vast colonial areas, sparsely populated 
and possessing splendid natural resources 
awaiting the magic touch of industry. Italy, 
Belgium, and The Netherlands, too, have 
colonial possessions, but these nationals are 
loath to do the essential pioneering to de- 
velop them.’ ’—E. R. 























FREEDOM OF TEACHING* 


HAROLD C. HAND 
Assistant Professor of Education, Stanford University 


OMEONE has said that when we 

deny, or when we permit certain 
powerful individuals or groups to 
deny, academic freedom to the teach- 
ers in our schools and universities, 
we are in effect turning off the light 
and electing to fight it out im the 
dark. Rather, I should say we are 
electing to have our children do this 
fighting in the dark. It is because of 
this sinister threat to our youth that 
I would call your attention to the 
necessity of resisting all who would 
stifle freedom of inquiry m our 
schools and colleges. 


In a democracy, such as we have in the 
United States, government is by consent of 
the governed. This is simply another way 
of saying that we are determined to see to 
it that our people have the right to decide 
their own destiny in their own interests and 
in their own way. We will not knowingly be 
governed by an irresponsible elite. Rather, 
we hold that government must be organized 
solely for promoting the highest welfare of 
the governed. We insist on the right of 
each man and each woman to have his or 
her happiness and well-being considered 
equally with those of any other in the fram- 
ing of social policy. We believe that our 
rich natural endowment is not dedicated to 
providing luxury for privileged classes alone, 
but to assuring a reasonable standard of 
living for all of our people. In short, we 
are determined that it shall be possible 
for all of our citizens to enjoy living and 
working conditions worthy of the highest 
type of a civilization, We regard liberty as 
a priceless heritage. We believe in freedom 
of speech, assembly, and press. We insist 
on the right to believe as we will in mat- 
ters religious, economic, and political. We 
believe in tolerance and peace. We believe 
in enlightened reason rather than in butch- 
ery and degradation of war. All of these 
things we are, as parents, determined to 
safeguard for our children as well as for 
ourselves. 





*A radio address given over Station KYA, San 
Francisco, June 28, 1935, here printed by permis- 
sion of the author. 


If these deep-seated democratic aspira- 
tions are to be realized to any satisfactory 
degree by our youth, we dare not permit a 
heavy veil to be drawn over their eyes in 
school and college. ‘‘Democratie govern- 
ment,’’ declares President Hutchins, ‘‘ rests 
on the notion that the citizens will think 
for themselves.’’ If these youth of ours are 
to be free, self-governing citizens capable of 
discrimination and independent judgment, 
they must early and rigorously be trained 
in the free use of their intelligence—in the 
exercising and developing of their powers 
of discrimination and judgment. ‘* he es- 
sence or the American system,’’ says Lipp- 
man, ‘‘is a way of life in which men pro- 
ceed by unending inquiry and debate.’’ To 
expect to develop free citizens capable of 
intelligent inquiry, keen discrimination, and 
independent judgment in schools and col- 
leges staffed by teachers who are brow- 
beaten, acquiescent, uncritical, obedient, and 
who dare not think for themselves, is obvi- 
ously to expect the impossible. 

Free inquiry and freedom of teaching 
have never been more sorely needed than at 
the present moment, The scholars who were 
brought together in President Hoover’s Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends, and 
those who have labored for the past five or 
six years on the American Historical Asso- 
ciation’s Commission on the Social Studies, 
tell us that we are today in a period of pro- 
found transition, productive of many seri- 
ous and bewildering strains and tensions. 
These nationally and internationally re- 
nowned students of the social scene tell us 
that we have passed from a relatively sim- 
ple, loosely-knit, agricultural society into a 
highly complex, interdependent, industrial 
order. They point out for us the fact that 
the self-sufficient family of our grandfa- 
thers’ day is definitely a thing of the past. 
They tell us that we must now find ways 
and means of placing on other shoulders the 
responsibilities formerly discharged by the 
pre-industrial family. 

All of this is apparent to anyone who will 
but look about him. What family today is 
self-sufficient to any appreciable degree? In 
other words, what present-day family can 
provide employment and economic security 
for its members? What family can produce 
its own food, clothing, and shelter? What 
present-day family can provide appropriate 
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education for its sons and daughters? What 
family can provide its members with ade- 
quate facilities for wholesome play and rec- 
reation? How many families can adequately 
eare for their aged, injured, orphaned, or 
widowed members? These important func- 
tions — all absolutely essential to societal 
well-being—our grandfather’s family could, 
and did discharge, with very little outside 
assistance. It is clear that we must now 
find some other unit capable of assuming 
these necessary functions. The millions of 
inadequately housed, miserably underfed, 
and ill-clothed families now on our relief 
rolls are eloquent but ghastly proof of the 
fact that we have not yet learned how to 
live wholesomely under the new conditions 
of industrialism. We must never forget 
that even in 1929, at the height of our so- 
called prosperity, slightly more than 60 per 
cent of our people were living below the 
level of minimum comfort and decency. The 
scholars to whom I have referred accuse us 
of doing ‘‘horse and buggy,’’ if not ‘‘ox- 
eart,’’ thinking, so far as the devising or 
modifying of social controls is concerned, in 
an age of airplanes, television, and auto- 
matic factories. They suggest that we must 
have freedom of thought, freedom of speech, 
and freedom of teaching if we are to learn 
how to live wholesomely under the changed 
and changing conditions of the present day. 
If our children are prevented from engaging 
in learning activities of this type, millions 
of them will live in misery and degradation. 

Freedom of teaching is, in many quarters 
today, openly being denied to teachers by 
malicious individuals and groups who do 
not want our schools and colleges to develop 
free citizens, capable of discrimination and 
independent judgment. Many well meaning 
but misguided individuals and groups, who 
believe themselves to be patriotic but who 
have been ‘‘taken in’’ by the spurious red 
scare now being perpetrated upon the public 
by certain of our newspapers, are likewise 
engaging in the un-American practice of 
denying academic freedom to teachers. Mr. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, recently 
declared that: ‘‘ Certain people today are not 


only encouraging, but apparently leading, 
what appears to be a deliberate and con- 
eerted onslaught on academic freedom, 
which is the very essence of free speech.’’ 
One has but to consult the files of the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors and those of the recently organized 
National Commission on Academic Freedom 
in Public and Private Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools to discover how alarmingly 
correct Secretary Ickes is in his statement, 
and how widespread is the denial of freedom 
of teaching. Further evidence of denials 
of academic freedom through the intimi- 
dating or the discharging of teachers is 
abundantly at hand in the researches of Pro- 
fessor Howard K. Beale, and in the accounts 
current in our leading journals of opinion. 
Truly, in this period of social and economic 
unrest, when, as never before, we need the 
clear light of intelligence to illuminate our 
troubled path, we are in serious danger of 
having our schools and colleges come under 
the heavy-handed and ruthless domination of 
those who would, either through malice or 
ignorance, prevent our teachers from equip- 
ping our youth with the allegiances, the un- 
derstandings, and the skills essential for 
effective citizenship in a free America. 


If we would ‘‘think,’’ and not fight, our 
way out of our present social and economic 
perplexities we dare not intimidate or gag 
the teachers in our schools and colleges. 
Our youth must be given every opportunity 
and encouragement objectively to study all 
of the facts, and all of the alternative pro- 
posals concerning our current social and eco- 
nomic problems. Only by so doing can we 
guarantee that American democracy will 
survive its present hour of severe crisis. 
Only by so doing can we successfully resist 
the present serious Fascist threat to our 
liberties. Every American citizen worthy of 
the name will vigorously and fearlessly 
resist all attempts to intimidate the teachers 
in our schools and colleges. We dare not 
permit the light of reason to be darkened, 
for if we do we shall not long remain a free 
people. 























NEXT STEPS IN CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION— 
WHAT AND WHY ?* 


WILLIAM S. BRISCOE 
Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Instruction, Oakland 


[" Is quite possible that no panel dis- 
eussion should ever be sum- 
marized. It can never be done satis- 
factorily, because the value of the 
panel discussion is in the method, not 
in the conclusions. Conclusions are 
important, of course, but only those 
conclusions which are in the minds 
of the individuals in the audience and 
on the panel are important. But—a 
summary and conclusions have been 
called for, so here they are. 

The panel and the audience seemed 
to be pretty well agreed that change 
in the curriculum was necessary, in- 
asmuch as no one objected to the fol- 
lowing indictments of it: 


(1) It is too rigid and not readily ad- 
justable to changing conditions. 

(2) It fails to take account of major 
social trends. 

(3) It is rigidly formal, paying too much 
attention to a prescribed body of subject- 
matter. 

(4) Too little attention is given to the 
needs and interests of pupils. 


Each of the members of the panel 
seemed to assume, as a basis for 
thinking, one of the following points 
of view, or combination of them: 

(1) It is one of the major functions of 
education, if not the primary one, to lead 


in helping to shape a new social and 
economic America. This point of view is 





*This is a report of a panel discussion at 
a conference at the University of California, 
July 1, 1935, held under the auspices of the 
California Society of Secondary Education. 
We are inclined to believe that our readers 
will not agree with Mr. Briscoe’s suggestion 
that possibly a panel discussion should 
never be summarized. Take item by item 
and you can have a little ‘‘panel discus- 
sion’’ of your own in agreeing or disagree- 
ing with the conclusions reached on the 
issues raised in this report. 

—EpiTor’s Nore. 


characterized by definite, preconceived, so- 
cial and economic goals toward which teach- 
ing leads. 

(2) It is not the major function of edu- 
cation to lead in creating a new social and 
economic order. Education is to prepare 
students to get along successfully in an 
ever changing world. Purposes and ob- 
jectives grow out of day to day events. 
To those who think thus, method is of 
primary importance. 

(3) The problem of education is to 
furnish those experiences which will provide 
best for the needs and unfolding growth 
of the maturing individual, making it pos- 
sible for him to attain his highest possible 
development. 


Each of these statements has a com- 
mon element. They are different 
chiefly in points of emphasis. The 
first position emphasizes goals, and, 
of course, these shape methods to 
some extent. The second position 
emphasizes adjustment and method. 
Those who take this point of view in- 
sist that curriculum materials must 
be real, that life is learned by living. 
The third point of view emphasizes 
maturation. Social trends are 
thought of as the combined tendencies 
of individuals, and chance is given a 
big place in the scheme of things. 
Progress is made by meeting each 
problem as it arises, and in settling it 
in terms of that which contributes to 
the best and fullest development of 
individuals concerned. 


Positions one and two are funda- 
mentally the same, except as goals are 
preconceived in the first case, and 
taken from the drift of life in the 
other. So, there were fundamentally 
only two different points of view, one 
emphasizing social and the other em- 
phasizing biological criteria. Several 
of the members of the panel said they 
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accepted both points of view. Not a 
great deal of time was spent in dis- 
cussing how these were related or in 
discerning and ironing out conflicts 
in fundamental assumptions. : 


In fact, the panel saw no escape 
from certain fundamental differences 
in points of view, and proceeded 
directly to a consideration of what 
next steps ought to be taken in cur- 
riculum building. The first problem 
to arise was, ‘‘How much attention 
should be paid to pupils’ interest in 
constructing the curriculum ?”’ 

In the minds of quite a number, 
there seemed to be a real question for 
debate here. Many felt that pupils 
ought to have ‘‘what was good for 
them’’; that too much attention could 
be paid ‘‘to children’s so-called in- 
terests.’’ This raised the question as 
to whether we ought not to distin- 
guish between whims and interests. 
The case of the doctor was cited who 
prescribes not what the patient likes 
but what he needs. The method of the 
doctor was compared with that of 
the teacher. He examines the patient 
and prescribes medicine which is giv- 
en in doses. The question was raised 
as to how long the doctor would con- 
tinue the medicine, and the answer 
was that he would continue until he 
was assured that the medicine either 
would or would not bring results. It 
was then asked how long educational 
doses should be continued. 


Someone interjected the idea that 
the doctor treated individuals, that 
he did not, if he were a good doctor, 
prescribe the same remedy for every- 
one. Even where cases were alike, he 
selected treatment which was least dis- 
agreeable to the patient. For exam- 


ple, in the feeding of infants and chil- 
dren, when there are strong dislikes 
for certain essential foods, other foods 
possessing the same qualities but more 
palatable to the child are substituted. 
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The discussion at this point was 
summarized as follows: 

(1) We are agreed that we must study 
children more than we have in the past. 

(2) We are agreed that there are facts 
and information of value which should be 
the meat of the curriculum, but the effective 
use of such for educating youth is deter- 
mined by the need the individual to be edu- 
cated has for such information and facts, 
and, to some extent, at least, by his insight 
into his own needs and by his desire to 
know. 

(3) Therefore, subject-matter becomes 
important educationally when it contributes 
to the development of the individual. 

(4) The methods and criteria of teaching 
are those of guidance. 


In view of these assumptions, the 
following next steps are important. 
First, that we shall study children, 
but to do that we must have tech- 
niques. We must learn how to ob- 
serve, how to record observations. We 
also must have techniques for evalua- 
tion. 

A new administrative organization 
is necessary, but the great danger is 
that we shall set about making it as 
though it possessed value in and of 
itself. The administrative devices we 
invent must facilitate, rather than 
initiate, change, for new arrange- 
ments of outworn ideas and preju- 
dices would simply intrench them 
anew. 

The method of changing the cur- 
riculum was touched upon, and the 
following is, to some measure, a sum- 
mary of what was said: 


(1) Edueation is a social undertaking, 
and society wants certain definite things of 
education. But ours is a changing culture, 
exhibiting very definitely the characteristics 
of an evolving civilization, so these definite 
things are forever changing. 

(2) ‘*The individual wants what his na- 
ture demands.’’ He is the material out of 
which society is formed. He is also the 
final criterion of all social goals. 

(3) The problem of education is to secure 
the greatest possible growth and develop- 
ment of the individual in terms of the 
demands of society (other individuals 
collectively). 











: 
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For the improvement of the effect- 
ive curriculum, namely, what happens 
in the classroom, these ideas have the 
following implications : 


(1) The effective philosophy, as far as 
the program of instruction is concerned, is 
that of the teachers. 


(2) This philosophy is the product of 
their experiences and their thought. 


(3) They will tend to act in accord with 
their own points of view. 

(4) Words are not a valid measure of 
what they really believe, nor are they very 
effective in changing their points of view. 

(5) What teachers do, and their reactions 
to situations they experience, are of con- 
siderable importance as a measure of their 
beliefs and in altering these. 

(6) Growth oceurs through a modification 
of existing structure. New points of view 
are gained through alteration of old ones. 





READIN’ IN THE SNAG 


RIVER DEESTRICT 
(Contributed) 


Mr. Editur: 


Tother day I read in the noospaper that 
the child of the near future will be able 
to read a hunderd an fifty pages as rapid 
as he now reads twenty an with a more 
accurate understanding of what he hez read. 


Fur be it from me to dispute the fore- 
sight of them pussons what sees things that 
is not usually perceptible. Howsomever, in 
this pertikler deestrict they is no evidence 
of any sech consummation so devoutly to 
be wished fur. 


Yistidy Eb wuz readin from his Primer 
a story which he called ‘‘The Cat an the 
Canary Bird,’’ with the accent on the can. 
Very much doubtin that the bird had swal- 
lowed the seed-container, I took the book, 
put my hand over the picture an sez, ‘‘ Now 
Eb, read’’; an I’ll be derned if he could 
read a word of it, which to me wuz proof 
enough thet the bird wuz innocent. 


Besides the picture-readin’ they is two 
other rapid-fire methods of larnin to read 
in this pertickler deestrict: the Word Method 
an the Fonetic Method. 

Last night Ike wuz readin in the noos- 
paper, an he come to the word, ‘‘ foreign,’’ 
which he could not pronounce, an I sez, sez 


I, ‘‘ Waal, spell it fonetic’’ and he sez, sez 
he: ‘‘f-o-r, for; e, fory; i-g-n, eyejin, for-y- 
eye-jin.’’ 

Mag wuz instructed by the word method. 
Pronounciation hez no terrors fur her, an 
she suttinly kin read a hundred an fifty 
pages of Pica in less time then I kin read . 
twenty pages of ‘‘Box Car’’ type, an she 
kin tell twenty times less about what she hez 
read then any old-time red-skool-house gradu- 
ate thet ever lived. 

Si (who is collegiate) sez: ‘‘Pap, you 
don’t understand the noo eddication. It gits 
results inversely as the square of the cir- 
eumlocution.’’ Wall, praps, mebbe it do. 
Howsomever, when I lived near Snag River, 
in the warm spring days skool wuz held 
aboard boat an these boats wuz so con- 
structed, to avoid obstacles, that the heavier 
they wuz loaded the further they stood out of 
the water. Waal one day a boat wuz so over- 
loaded with skool children from our town an 
riz up so high that it capsized an all the 
pupils wuz drownded an only the principal 
an teachers wuz saved, which to my way of 
thinkin oughta hev been vice versa. 

Yours respectable, 
—REUBEN JAY. 
Bugketchum, N. G. 











MENTAL ABILITY AND ACHIEVEMENT IN PHYSICS 


CHARLES G. SMITH 
Hollywood High School, Los Angeles 


HE PURPOSE of this article is to 
ef geenn Some results and conclu- 
sions based on a study of objective 
test scores in high school physics ex- 
tending over a period of three years 
(six consecutive semesters). 

All the classes were taught by the 
same teacher in a school in which one 
of the graduation requirements is a 
laboratory science course (physics, 
chemistry, or physiology), taken dur- 
ing the eleventh or twelfth year. In 
these courses, two double periods per 
week were devoted to laboratory work 
and three single periods to recita- 
tions. 

A sincere attempt was made to fol- 
low the traditional methods of teach- 
ing physics, without sacrificing the 
mass of the pupils for the pre-engi- 
neering student, and with no attempt 
to prepare for examinations. 


At the completion of a year’s work 
(ten school months), the pupils took a 
final examination consisting of the 
Harvard Elementary Physics Test, 
Form B (Black and Burlingame), na- 
tionally used. This test is an ob- 
jective test, consisting of 24 true- 
false responses, 10 completion, and 26 
multple-choice, or 60 in all. The tests 
were scored according to the accom- 
panying directions, that is, one off for 
each incorrect or omitted response, 
including the true-false. The test 
presumably has a fairly high validity 
and reliability. 


The results of the three years’ 
work is given in Table I. The IQs, 
for the most part based on the Otis 
Self Administering Test of Mental 
Ability, are those furnished by the 
counselor’s office. The fact that the 
median test scores are considerably 











TABLE I 

IQS AND HARVARD TEST SCORES, WITH NATIONAL NORM 

No. of IQ TEST SULUORES 

Cases Qi Md Q: Qi Md Qs Sigma 
Boys 227 103.1 111.3 119.3 34.0 40.4 46.1 7.8 
Girls 97 106.2 113.0 120.6 28.1 32.1 36.5 6.9 
Total 324 104.1 111.9 119.7 31.6 37.3 44,1 8.1 
National Norm!’ (2026 cases) 27.6 33.6 40.0 8.6 








TABLE II 


SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF HARVARD TEST SCORES IN FIVE GROUPS, 
EACH GROUP REPRESENTING APPROXIMATELY 1.0 SIGMA? 





SCORE RANGES 





17-24 25-32 33-41 42-49 50-57 Total 
No. Cases 17 81 120 80 26 324 
Per Cent in each group 5.3 25.0 37.0 24.7 ei! St 
Normal Distribution 
(Range=+ 2.5 sigma) 7 24 38 24 oom 





1As published in the author’s description of the 
test lack, N. Henry, and Burlingame, Frances 
= ed Physics Test, Form B; Ginn & 
o., 1 ° 


2For convenience, in this table the mean is 
taken as 37.0 and sigma as 8.0, though the 
calculated mean and sigma were found to be 
37.7 and 8.1 respectively. 
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TABLE IIT 
IQ AND HARVARD TEST SCORES, GROUPED BY QUARTILES 





TEST SCORES 
Md 


























IQ’ No. Cases Qi Sigma 
120-135 78 37.5 43.3 48.5 7.1 
(Upper fourth) 
105-119 158 31.5 36.3 43.1 7.6 
(Middle half) 
80-104 88 27.8 33.2 40.6 7.6 
(Lower fourth) 
TABLE IV 
SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF HARVARD TEST SCORES ACCORDING TO IQS 
IQ TEST SCORES 
36-8 
21-3 24-6 27-9 30-32 ood Mad. 37.3 39-41 42-4 45-7 48-50 51-3 546 3 
. ae 
130-134 ‘i pam a ons 1 3 1 3 1 oni 
125-129 owe sinh 2 2 2 a 2 2 9 4 1 28 
120-124 1 alts 4 4 4 7 5 4 3 8 1 41 
115-119 = 3 2 8 8 4 8 4 5 5 oe 2 49 
110-114 
Md.111.9 2 1 8 6 ll 7 7 8 4 2 . im 
105-109 2 4 7 5 10 8 1 6 1 7 2 sian 
100-104 3 6 2 4 6 2 3 7 2 3 on an -ae 
95- 99 3 6 1 6 4 1 5 1 - 1 nn 
90- 94 2 5 4 2 1 1 2 1 i 
85- 89 — 1 sia a pee 1 per babi ae 
80- 84 ons 1 ein wet enh dig 1 
Totals 10 23 27 40 47 34 | 37 36 26 28 13 3 324 











above the published national norm 
would seem to justify the teacher in 
thinking the work was at least aver- 
age. The median would probably 
have been a trifle higher but for the 
fact that a few boys were excused 
from the final examinations on the 
basis of high scores in a competitive 
test in physics given earlier in each 
semester. 

Further evidence that the work was 
average may be offered in Table II, 
in which it will be noted that the dis- 
tribution of scores under a five-point 
system is approximately normal. 


It will be noted that the girls, who 
averaged higher in IQ than the boys, 





*Ranges are only equoontamnes Q3 was found 


to be 119.7, and QI, 1 


have a much lower median score, even 
though the teacher tried hard to 
adapt the course to their interests, 
environment, ete. Attempts were 
made to enroll only girls in one class; 
but even in a large city school it 
seemed impossible, because of con- 
flicts, to limit a class to girls. If 
physics has value for girls—and it 
should, if the subject is as indis- 
pensable in modern civilization as we 
physics teachers maintain—it would 
seem that the course needs reorgani- 
zation to meet their needs and in- 
terests. 

The IQs of the pupils ranged from 
84 to 135, with a median of 111.9. 
One would expect, especially in a 
mathematical and highly technical 
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subject like physics, that the cor- 
relation between intelligence and ob- 
jective test scores would be fairly 
high. Table III does show that intel- 
ligence is apparently a factor. The 
pupils whose IQs constitute the upper 
quarter of the range made a median 
score considerably above that of the 
pupils representing the middle half, 
and much above the median of the 
lower quarter. But an examination 
of Table IV shows little correlation 
between IQ and test scores. In fact, 
r (product-moment) = .36 + .05. 
The upper half of the scores are by 
no means confined to the upper half of 
the IQs. Evidently other factors, 
such as industry, play a large part 
in pupil achievement. Hull‘ esti- 
mates, on the basis of a number of ex- 
perimental studies by different in- 
vestigators, that the factors determin- 
ing success occur in approximately 
the following per cents: 


Capacity or ability........................ 50% 
Industry or willingness................ 35% 
Chance or accident........................ 15% 


It is possible that the test measures 
memory at the expense of other de- 
sirable outcomes. But it seems evi- 
dent that the more capable pupils 
included in this study were not kept 
working up to their normal capacity ; 
too many of them made low scores. 


*Hull, Clark L: Aptitude Testing, World Book 
Co., 1928, p. 193. 


5Powers, S.R., “The Correlation between 
Measure of Mental Ability and Measures of 
Achievement in Chemistry,’ School Science and 
Mathematics, December, 1928, pp. 981-6 


This is in keeping with the findings 
of other investigations, especially that 
of Powers’ (which came to the 
writer’s attention two years after the 
present study was begun), who con- 
cludes : 

‘*Studies of pupil progress have shown 
conclusively that in general students who 
make high scores on intelligence tests are 
able to make most rapid progress in school 
work . . . We are failing with our most 
capable students.’’ 


It would seem that extra work, such 
as special reports and investigations, 
ought to be required of the brighter 
pupils, such work to be in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the 
teacher’s marks which the test scores 
indicate the pupils deserve. Another 
plan, of course, is that of parallel 
classes, in which the pupils are 
grouped according to IQ or aptitude 
test scores. Both plans may be open 
to the charge of being undemocratic. 
Besides, the latter plan leads to al- 
most insurmountable difficulties in 
programming, even in large city 
schools, due in part undoubtedly to 
the relatively small per cent of pupils 
electing physics. 


It is easy and natural for us to aim 
our teaching at the average pupil; 
and, in our mass education, we prob- 
ably should. But unless special pro- 
vision is made, we are likely to fail 
to keep the brighter pupils working 
up to their normal capacity, which 
is fair neither to them nor to the next 
generation. 





























HIGHER SALARIES FOR MARRIED MEN 


WM. C. MORRISON 
Beverly Hills High School 


NDER OUR PRESENT salary sched- 
U ule it is biologically and eco- 
nomically unwise to have children. 
It does not require any great astute- 
ness to recognize that our annual 
baby crop is the most important one 
produced in America. Yet, the crea- 
tors of this crop, the parents of these 
children, are penalized every day in 
the year. 

The nation would crumble within 
twenty-five years were it not for its 
birth rate. Were it not for these 
babies, there would be no schools, no 
navy, no army, no business. Even 
though the very existence of the race 
depends upon marriage and children, 
yet, in almost every line of work, the 
married man with a family is dis- 
criminated against. 

This discrimination is evidenced by 
the salaries paid the single men and 
the salaries paid to married men with 
children to support. For example, if 
a teacher is paid $1660 per year, 
which is the beginning wage in many 
systems, he is receiving this amount 
provided, he is single. However, if 
he has a wife, he does not receive 
$1660, but only a fraction of this 
amount. If he has three children, he 
receives $1660 minus the cost of sup- 
porting the wife and children. In 
fact, he receives a salary of $495 per 
year for doing exactly the same work 
as is done by a single teacher for 
$1660. 

Some school boards and some ad- 
ministrators might answer this by 
saying, ‘‘What of it? It’s not our 
business if a teacher gets married and 
has children.’”’ 

But it is their business. It is every- 
one’s business, everyone’s responsi- 
bility, either for their own children 


or the children of others. Without 
children there would be no schools, 
hence no administrators of schools, 
Wives, mothers, and children are very 
necessary, if we are to exist as a na- 
tion. If the husband and father does 
not support these people, the Com- 
munity Chest and taxation will have 
to. Why should the man who re-acts 
normally, the man who establishes a 
home, be penalized ? 

There are two forces that oppose 
better living conditions for the teach- 
er with a family. One, the ad- 
ministrator who is receiving from two 
to five times the salary of the teach- 
er and is too complacent to put up a 
fight for a different salary schedule; 
the other, the teachers themselves who 
are intimidated by the theory that it 
is unprofessional for a teacher to ask 
for more salary. It is completely 
ethical for an administrator to ask 
his board for an increase in salary, 
but it is unprofessional for teachers 
to attempt to provide an adjustment 
in salaries whereby better living con- 
ditions may be obtained for their 
families. 

The argument may be advanced 
that if a salary schedule were in 
vogue whereby a single teacher could 
be obtained for $1660 and a married 
teacher for $1660 plus 15 per cent 
that boards of education, for purposes 
of economy, would employ only single 
teachers. If this were the case, then 
our boards of education would be con- 
tributing to, and encouraging race 
suicide. A condition would be created 
whereby children of our _ public 
schools would be taught by a group 
of people who were either indifferent 
to marriage or thwarted, for it is a 
natural biological law of life for all 
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normal people to attempt to repro- 
duce, and to create a home for their 
offspring. 

Under the present salary schedule 
race suicide is definitely encouraged. 
The salary paid single teachers is 
adequate for what economists have 
determined as the comfort level. The 
same salary paid the married teach- 
ers, especially those with children, is 
on the minimum subsistence level for 
health and decency. Boards of edu- 
cation, administrators, and the public 
look down upon those teachers who 
are shabbily dressed, live in inferior 
homes, and do not attend community 
social functions. The teacher who 
aids in propagation of the race, the 
teacher who has a home and wife and 
children is not given enough salary 
to live in a decent house, enough 
money to wear good clothes, or 
enough to obtain necessary medical 
and dental care, or to mingle with 
comfort and poise in the community 
life. He is criticized as being a poor 
example to the profession by those 
who make it impossible for him to be 
otherwise. 

The economic burden of raising a 
family has so impressed itself upon 
the more intelligent people that the 
average college graduate in the state 
of California, has less than one child 
per family. Three marriages, or six 
people, are required to produce four 
children. However, records show that 
the average yield from two feeble 
minded people is four children. 
Incidentally, if a child is a genuis, not 
one cent can be obtained from State 
funds to further his education, but if 
a child is found to be an idiot, he is 
fed and clothed until he is an old 
man, or an old woman, as the case 
may be. 

History reveals that all nations 
decay first from within. The internal 
decay makes conquest easy. And in 
almost every case, from the Chaldeans 


to the Romans, and to the Americans, 
the decay was first brought about by 
the evident economic inadvisability of 
having children. It is time that we 
were learning from the pages of the 
past. 


Many a single man of to-day has a 
feeling of pity for his worried mar- 
ried friend. Many an apparently 
happy married man of to-day is ad- 
vising his children not to marry, and 
if they do, to have no children. The 
struggle is too great. 


Theory and fact, economic studies 
and biological research, song, poetry, 
and prose, acknowledge that the home 
is the foundation upon which the 
superstructure of the nation is 
founded. Yet, in our school systems, 
where logical and essential practices 
should be encouraged, we do not find 
any material evidence or recognition 
of the importance of the home. 


The Stanford University, the Long 
Beach, Glendale, and Oakland sur- 
veys indicate that progressive boards 
recognize the advisability of parent- 
hood and the need of a greater in- 
come for those supporting wives and 
children. Dr. Paul Poponoe, inter- 
national authority on eugenics states, 
‘‘The modern marriage is becoming 
a childless marriage.’”’ 

Three children is the number that 
should be encouraged. Three children 
means a gradual steady increase, two 
children means a gradual steady de- 
crease, because by this number each 
child numerically only reproduces its 
parent with death taking its share, 
thus bringing to maturity a number 
less than two. 


The old argument may be advanced 
to the effect that society would be 
making a man indolent if an increase 
in salary were provided for each 
child, that if the man had any 
stamina he would get out and work 
just that much harder to put himself 
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in a position to more adequately sup- 
port his family. 

The condition is just the opposite. 
The married man with a family 
hasn’t even half the chance the single 
man has to advance educationally. 
Advancement means additional de- 
grees, additional degrees mean addi- 
tional expense; things with which 
only the single man can cope. It can 
be observed in most school systems 
that as a rule single men and women 
are preferred. Practically never is it 
taken into consideration that, all 
other things being equal, the man 
with a family to support should be 
given the position. 


Under the present system a bonus 
is offered for sterility. Educated 
people are punished for having chil- 
dren. 

At present our society says, ‘‘If 
the husband and father does not earn 
enough money, then let the wife and 
mother get out and work.’’ 


This plan is a very simple solution, 
except that it is the cause of much of 
our economic ills of today. In thou- 
sands of cases in California, husbands 
and wives are both bringing in a sal- 
ary, while, in other thousands of cases, 
neither husband nor wife has a salary. 
In no business or profession is this 
condition more prevalent than in the 
teaching profession. 

The immediate discharge of every 
married woman teacher is not the 
solution, but the ultimate discharge of 
every married woman teacher who has 
a husband, also teaching, in the same 
system is the solution. Husband and 
wife, both teaching have, as a rule, 
obligated themselves in investments 
and purchases based upon their joint 
salaries. One of them, retiring as a 
teacher, would invoke a cut of ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. But a year’s 
notice, thus allowing reasonable time 
for efforts at adjustment, and a 15 per 
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cent increase in salary for the one re- 
maining as the support of the other, 
would adequately handle the personal 
situation and aid economic distress by 
providing a position for another 
teacher now unemployed. Married 
women who are supporting unem- 
ployed husbands, or who are widowed, 
should receive the same compensation 
as married men. 


In past instances, where attention 
was called to the evident unfairness 
of two teaching salaries per one fam- 
ily, the married woman teacher has 
answered by asking, ‘‘Why should I 
have to give up my career just be- 
cause I married a teacher ?’’ 


The answer is obvious. A success- 
ful marriage, the proper maintenance 
of a home, the business of being a 
good wife and mother, the participa- 
tion in the normal mother’s commun- 
ity life, is a career worthy of the best 
of women. A woman should make the 
choice between two careers: one, 
teaching ; the other, marriage. 


One frequently hears: ‘‘But I give 
over half my salary away; I create 
work for others; I hire my housework 
done, and someone to look after my 
children.’’ If this be the case, then 
she is working for too small a salary, 
for she is doing a full-time teaching 
job at half pay. Also, we might ask 
the children whom they would prefer, 
their own mother or hired help as a 
guide and companion during forma- 
tive years. 

We all know many married women 
teachers who are very capable, whose 
ability is unquestioned, and we imme- 
diately rally to their support. How- 
ever, who is to judge the ability of 
the unmarried teacher, thousands of 
them, with higher degrees, better 
training, more alertness, who have 
been graduated from our best univer- 
sities the last few years, and have as 
yet not found employment. Can we 
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accurately say that among these 
young unemployed teachers there are 
not teachers equally as capable as the 
married ones now employed? To say 
that married women teachets cannot 
be replaced because they are better 
teachers is rationalization, a defense 
against change of status. Economic- 
ally it is unfair. 

A 15 per cent increase in salary for 
married men and an additional 15 per 
cent for each child up to three chil- 
dren, would not create a great mar- 
riage and baby market. The 15 per 
cent does not, in any instance, cover 
the additional cost, but it is a decided 
and just aid. The married man would 
relatively still be receiving a smaller 
salary than the single man. The sin- 
gle men or single women could not 
possibly have any objection to this 
plan, because it does not affect them 
in any way. However, married men, 
wives, children, and society would be 
greatly benefited. Single men and 
women might cite their dependents, 
an aged mother, a brother to be put 
through college. It must be remem- 
bered that the married man has twice 
the number of such dependents, since, 
with marriage, he shares the responsi- 
bility of his wife’s dependents. 

There are certain obstacles which 
must be overcome before married men 
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with families can obtain a decent liv- 
ing wage. 

1. Tradition. Boards of education 
may say, it has never been done, we 
cannot discuss it now, we must be con- 
servative. 

2. Selfishness. Financial leaders 
are almost always opposed to higher 
salaries for workers. 

3. Mental Laziness. The path of 
least resistance does not invite pro- 
longed thinking. 

4. Ignorance. Many people do not 
realize that the progress of the race 
is dependent upon the solidarity of 
the home. 

Recommendations for overcoming 
present injustices : 

1. One job to one family. 

2. Single teachers paid the present 
salary wage. 

3. Married men paid 15 per cent 
above the present salary wage and 15 
per cent additional for each child up 
to and including three. 

The family has been suppressed and 
exploited long enough. It is time that 
something definite be done to counter- 
act the suppression of the family, 
something definitely done to encour- 
age, rather than discourage, the home. 
Here is an opportunity for boards of 
education to put into practice a sound 
economic principle. 























THE RISE OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN CALIFORNIA* 


The Dream—The Vision—The Reality 


MERTON E. HILL 
Professor of Education and Director of Admissions, University of California 


E AMBITION, the aspirations, and 

the dreams of thousands of high 
school graduates have had more to do 
with the rise of the junior college in 
the American public school system 
than the philosophy of educators. 
Like the resistless waves of the ocean, 
the young men and women of Cali- 
fornia have been surging into schools 
of all types in order to secure more 
training. These thousands and tens 
of thousands of high school graduates 
have brought about the greater de- 
velopment that has surprised thinkers 
all over the country. Back in 1916 
I recommended to my Board the estab- 
lishment of a junior college; this 
recommendation wasn’t due to any 
philosophy that I held — neither to 
any dream nor vision; it was due to 
a reality—high school graduates were 
returning in ever-increasing numbers 
because they had a thirst for knowl- 
edge or a desire for more training, 
and they had nowhere else to go! In 
any discussion of junior college de- 
velopment, it is primarily the stu- 
dents, their wishes and their needs, 
that must be given our consideration. 
To them, very largely, belongs the 
credit for the suecess of the great 
junior college movement, for the suc- 
cess of those early pioneer junior col- 
lege students paved the way for the 
greater successes of today. In every 
large community not now served by a 
junior college, high school graduates 
still return for post-high school edu- 
cation, in spite of the fact that we 
have forty public and twenty private 





*An address before the Northern California 
Junior College Association, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, October 26, 1935. 


junior colleges, seven State colleges, 
the University on its seven campuses, 
and more than thirty private four- 
year colleges and universities. In one 
legally established high school of Oak- 
land, there are now enrolled, in the 
day and evening classes, more than 
2,400 high school graduates. Dreams 
are entertaining, visions are fascinat- 
ing, but it is the reality we have to 
face. 

In 1919 I recommended to my 
Board that our junior college be 
transformed into a junior college of 
agriculture—and this is the name we 
used for a few years. Dean Lange met 
me soon after and said: ‘‘You have 
made my dream come true.’’ As a 
matter of fact that dream didn’t come 
true. Any dream that contemplates 
a public junior college as functioning 
in any one field only, cannot be made 
to come true. As the specialized high 
schools of the past have given way to 
the comprehensive high schools, so the 
junior college of the future will be 
the comprehensive junior college 
which will give attention to the actual 
training needs of the students who re- 
quire many curriculums in both 
academic and occupational subjects. 
The law of 1907 provided a dream of 
an academic two-year junior college, 
but it proved that such an institution 
did not meet all the needs of all the 
students; the law of 1917 made pos- 
sible the reality of the present, for it 
encouraged the development of the 
comprehensive junior college with its 
varied curriculums. Dean Lange, 
speaking before the convention of 
Principals in 1920, presented a dream 
that has come true when he said: 








** Each junior college should provide facil- 
ities for advanced training for home-making 
and vocations radiating from the home; a 
department of civic education for the com- 
mon vocation of efficient citizenship;’’ and 
he pointed out, further, that, “‘from the 
trial organs of democracy and the junior 
college needs to train those that go into 
junior college should come the farmer pre- 
pared for farming as an applied science; 
from it should come the trained city em- 
ployee familiar with municipal housekeep- 
ing; from it should issue highly skilled me- 
chanics who appreciate the economic, civic, 
and generally human aspects of the indus- 
commerce.’’ 


In this view, Dr. Lange was look- 
ing forward to the comprehensive 
junior college of today. 


In 1921 Superintendent Will C. 
Wood, in speaking of the proposed 
legislation of that year, said to me: 
‘““We have in mind about twelve 
regional junior colleges.’’ He had a 
vision of the greater junior college as 
it might develop with more adequate 
financing through State aid, and 
through the union of high school dis- 
tricts, or even of counties. His vision 
has been realized, not in the develop- 
ment of twelve regional colleges, but 
in the expansion and upbuilding of 
forty public junior colleges. The 
reality shows not the regional junior 
college, but the community college 
that has proven far more successful 
than its creators of fifteen years ago 
dared dream. The primary duty of 
each administrator, and of each 
faculty member, is to make the junior 
college function as a community col- 
lege. Eighty-seven per cent of the 
1478 students enrolled in the San 
Francisco Junior College live in the 
city of San Francisco ; eighty-five per 
eent of the students enrolled in San 
Diego State and Junior College live 
in the city of San Diego; in all but a 
few of the junior colleges the over- 
whelming numbers of students dwell 
within the districts maintaining the 
institutions. It is the purpose of the 
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junior college legislation of Cali- 
fornia, and of other States, to develop 
the junior college into a community 
college. The other higher institutions 
provided by law are regional, while 
the junior college meets local needs. 
In order for this type of higher insti- 
tution to meet local needs, it must be 
comprehensive in its outlook and in 
its curricular offerings. It must pro- 
vide strong lower division curricu- 
lums for those students who desire to 
complete their training in a four-year 
higher institution; and it must pro- 
vide adequate training for those stu- 
dents who wish to complete four-year 
curriculums, but who cannot, upon 
entrance, succeed in lower division 
work. Students who enter the junior 
college, unable to do lower division 
work, can, in most cases, be trained 
for success in academic work. The 
junior college is a training institu- 
tion, and should train these young 
people before releasing them to other 
high institutions. The junior col- 
lege, as a community institution, 
should provide as many specific voca- 
tional curriculums, and as many spe- 
eifie cultural curriculums for both 
high school graduates and adults of 
the community, as the needs of the 
locality require. Adult classes should 
be conducted by junior college teach- 
ers in almost every conceivable field 
of endeavor; junior college teachers 
are specialists, able to provide great 
cultural uplift and great vocational 
efficiency for the citizens of their com- 
munity. Serving every high school 
graduate not enrolled in any other 
institution, and serving every mature 
individual who has a desire for great- 
er knowledge, or more vocational effi- 
ciency, will always enable the junior 
college to fulfill its mission of be- 
coming the community college. The 
regional junior college has gone for- 
ward slowly; the community junior 
college is the reality and is the fulfill- 
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ment of the vision of twenty years 
ago. 

One thing has always been more or 
less of a handicap to the junior col- 
lege, that is, its name. The Carnegie 
Report of 1932 has a significant state- 
ment: ‘‘The junior college has never 
been junior to anything.’’ There 
should be found an adequate substi- 
tute for ‘‘junior.’’ Last year I asked 
Dean McClean why, at Minnesota, 
they changed their ‘‘ Junior College’’ 
into their ‘‘General College.’’ He re- 
plied that the named proved a disad- 
vantage. If there were substituted 
for the California Junior College the 
term ‘‘General College,’’ there would 
be added dignity and strength to the 
institution. It has been pointed out 
repeatedly that ‘‘general education’’ 
is concluded with the college sopho- 
more year, or with the junior college. 
This higher institution is a completion 
college for two-thirds of all of its stu- 
dents; it provides general education 
for all; this is conceded; why not, 
then, call it by some such name as 
‘*General College.’’ Let me empha- 
size here that we are coming, more 
and more, to regard the junior col- 
lege as a higher institution; it is so 
regarded by the Report of the Car- 
negie Commission; it is so regarded 
by the Report of the Council for Edu- 
cational Planning and Co-ordination. 
In speaking before the Association of 
Junior Colleges of Southern Califor- 
nia at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, President Sproul re- 
ferred to the position of the junior 
college among the three types of high- 
er institutions of the State, thus: ‘‘In 
our thinking and in our considera- 
tions, the junior college is post-high 
school, it is higher than the high 
school, it is the ‘capstone of our pub- 
lie school system’.’’ 

There should be an ever-increasing 
appreciation of the institution that 
you represent. The University of 


California is a friend of the junior 
college; that this should be so is ap- 
parent. The University has received, 
approximately, ten thousand trans- 
fers from the junior colleges, and 
these students have made good. Last 
August, 54 per cent of all students 
admitted in advanced standing came 
from the junior colleges. It is a fact 
that some junior college transfers do 
not do good work, that some flunk out 
of the University, and that they 
should have been directed into other 
channels; but it is also true that 
junior college transfers have achieved 
highest honors, that they are elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa and to other honor 
societies. In the October, 1935, list of 
nominations for Phi Beta Kappa, 
there were fifty names of junior col- 
lege transfers out of a total list of 
one hundred eighty-seven. The thou- 
sands that have transferred have 
made higher than a C average as a 
group, and those who met the Uni- 
versity’s entrance requirements at the 
time of their high school graduation 
have done normal work in the Uni- 
versity, much better work, in fact, 
than the remainder of the transfers 
have done. 

As a further interest of the Uni- 
versity in the junior college, it should 
be known that a strong teacher-train- 
ing program has been developed with 
emphasis upon the training of teach- 
ers in college classes for college teach- 
ing. The ‘‘teaching apprentice’’ and 
the ‘‘teaching interne’’ will prove, in 
the future, the best of teachers that 
enter the college service. 

While now and then uninformed 
persons make unfortunate and un- 
favorable statements regarding the 
junior college, it is certain that, after 
they investigate and become convers- 
ant with the philosophy underlying 
the junior college and the fine services 
it is rendering youth and adult alike, 
—after they become thoroughly in- 
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formed, it is observed that they 
change their condemnation into 
praise. There will be little to con- 
demn as this institution of higher 
learning more and more ‘‘finds its 
place in the sun,’’ and gives ade- 
quate attention to the guidance of its 
students, classifies them on a curricu- 


lum basis, and offers richer comple- 
tion curriculums of both the ‘‘specific 
vocational’’ and cultural types. Here- 
in lies greater development of the 
junior college movement during the 
next five to ten years—a movement 
destined to bring dreams and visions 
into reality. 





APPRECIATION 


T HE man who lacks the capacity to appreciate ‘‘is a gouty Briareus, 


By many hands and no use, or purblind Argus, all eyes and no 
LEON sight.’’ Philosophers, from the time of Socrates to the present, have 
R given much attention to reason and judgment; less to the mental 


RICHARDSON processes by which we appreciate. When we say our friend appre- 
ciates a thing, we mean he estimates it justly, esteems it duly, or is 


fully conscious of it. 


The verb ‘to appreciate’ is not found in 


Chaucer, in the King James version of the Bible, or in Shakespeare; 
but came into wide use not long after it appeared in the 17th 


century work of William Gurnall: The Christian in Complete Armour. 


We read, there: ‘‘Show what appreciating thoughts thou hast,’’ 


which might be taken as the motto for an essay on The Educated 


Man. Sappho would long since have faded from the world’s memory, 


if her fate had rested with unlettered and indifferent people. Eyes 


have they, but they see not; they have ears, but they hear not. It 


is the cultivated who keep alive the fine creations of the human spirit. 


Appreciation, as in the case of Darwin, now springs from learning, 


now begets the will to learn. The three great processes of education 


are learning how to use truth, to find truth, and to appreciate truth. 


Without the first, a man could not earn his bread; by the second, he 


enlarges his spirit; and by the third, he makes himself a pleasant 


member of society —From University of California Cliff Sheet, 


August 27, 1935. 





| 
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THE CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION AND THE 
CITY SUPERINTENDENT* 


W. W. KEMP 
Dean of the School of Education, University of California 


NE view of the job of a city 
O superintendent of schools runs 
about as follows: In the typical 
American Community, the superin- 
tendent of schools, if he is a person 
of vision, courage, and real leader- 
ship, can exercise more influence in 
the direction of community better- 
ment than any other individual or 
group. He is at the head of an 
organization in which there are more 
people vitally concerned than there 
are in any other local undertakings. 
He heads a personnel staff more high- 
ly trained, and trained to a much 
greater extent, than that of any 
other agency—a staff which naturally 
has large spheres of influence. For 
example, one need only recall that 
thirty-eight per cent of all persons 
holding A. B. degrees are engaged 
in teaching. According to this view, 
it is not the clergyman, nor the social 
worker, nor the professional man, 
nor the business man who has the 
most possible community contacts— 
it is, rather, the superintendent of 
schools. But such a superintendent, 
it may be assumed, has an under- 
standing and helpful board of edu- 
cation. 


A radically different view has been 
presented by one of the book fratern- 
ity. He has been around, and he 
thinks he has discovered enough be- 
hind the scenes to justify his char- 
acterization of the job as ‘‘the worst 
in the world.’’ Even though the 
superintendent may represent the 





*Address delivered before the Annual Con- 
ference of County District, and City Superinten- 
a? “ Schools at Coronado, California, October 


unanimous choice of the entire board, 
observes this person, 


‘the is never free from the danger that the 
board may become divided at any time, if 
not because of the superintendent’s acts, 
then because of the friction among the mem- 
bers. And when they begin to quarrel, 
either with the superintendent or among 
themselves, it is usually the superintendent 
who bears the brunt of every blow that is 
struck, 


‘*Take for example, City X, with its an- 
nual school budget of, say $9,000,000. It 
may be shown that the system spent $23 
for toasters to be used in the domestic 
science classes. To call the superintendent 
before the board and scold him for such 
extravagance; to hint that he is making 
tea-rooms out of the schools; to demand 
details as to the cost of bread and elec- 
tricity in demonstrating the toasters, and to 
inquire slyly what becomes of the toast— 
all such quizzing of a schoolman by the 
politicians makes good news copy. The poor 
superintendent, who most likely is tempted 
to throw inkwells at his tormentors, must 
remain polite while being lectured by cheap 
politicians, realizing all the while that some 
of the newspapers will make much ado about 
how he spent several hours—uncomfortable 
hours—on the grill before the watch-dogs 
of the treasury.’’ 

‘*There is,’’ Judd says, ‘‘a continual up- 
roar at the board of education, a veritable 
babel of tongues. The members of the 
board assume the right to decide on all kinds 
of issues which call for expert judgments. 
They over-rule their experts; they neglect 
the advice of the superintendent; they quar- 
rel with the City Hall; they bicker with one 
another; they are usually ignorant of the 
needs of children.’’ ‘There is, he feels, a 
possible solution, ‘‘Let the board of edu- 
cation be abolished. Let the mayor appoint 
an expert to manage the schools. Let this 
expert be the superintendent and organizer 
of the schools, responsible for what goes on 
in the system.’’ 


Now, it happens that for a number 
of years the New York State Con- 
ference of Mayors and other muni- 
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cipal officers has advocated legisla- 
tion which would abolish city boards 
of education and would make the 
superintendent of schools directly 
responsibile to the mayor. Such a 
change, as a matter of fact, has been 
tried in one or two cities; but 
apparently these situations have 
shown nothing in the way of effi- 
ciency or economy to command gen- 
eral acceptance. On the other hand, 
the educational literature in the field 
is almost unanimously opposed to the 
abolishing of school boards. Several 
studies, particularly that of Presi- 
dent Frasier, show that schoolmen 
cherish the good fortune which com- 
pletely frees them from municipal 
control; just as they hold to the 
philosophy which views the local 
districts as units of a state system, 
closely integrated therewith. 


There is, therefore, so it would 
seem, a place for boards of education, 
just as there is a place for the legis- 
lative board in the management of 
any enterprise, the operation of 
which requires highly qualified pro- 
fessional leadership and direction. 


The conflicts in authority and lack 
of harmonious relationships which 
usually arise in city school adminis- 
tration in most cases, come from the 
attempt of the board to exercise en- 
tirely too many functions which 
ought, by right, to be delegated to 
executive officers. Such conflicts will 
in large part be obviated if the board 
itself comes to have a clear conception 
of what it is elected to do, and what 
it should not attempt. A school board 
is elected or appointed to act pri- 
marily as a board for school control 
in the large sense of the term. It is 
primarily its business to determine, 
in conference with the superintend- 
ent, the large policies of the system, 
to approve new undertakings, to de- 


termine and place limits upon ex- 
penditures, and to decide questions 
of policy and procedure which are 
passed up to it for decision by its 
executive officer. The determination 
of what expansion should be made in 
the work of the school system; the 
selection from time to time of new 
school sites and the approval of plans 
for new school buildings; the ap- 
proval of a salary schedule and an 
annual budget of expenditures; the 
determination of the amount of 
school taxes which it thinks should 
be levied; the proper presentation 
to the people whom they represent 
of the work and needs of the schools 
and the policies of the school de- 
partment; and the prevention of 
legislation, by either the city council 
or the legislature, which is against 
the best interests of the schools under 
their control—these are examples of 
the important work of a board of 
education. 


In all too many cases boards 
neglect these larger and more im- 
portant functions of policy-making 
and approval for the smaller and 
more detailed problems of super- 
vision and administration. Instead 
of confining their attention to the 
larger problems, which are sufficient 
to absorb all of the time and energy 
which they can give to the school 
system, the board and its members 
get interested in individuals and in- 
divual cases, begin to supervise the 
details of administration, and in con- 
sequence interfere seriously with 
what should be the real work of the 
executive staff which the board se- 
lects. Once a policy of this kind is 
introduced by board members, it is 
common experience that there arises 
an all too strong temptation to use 
the official position as an opportunity 
either to pay personal debts or to 
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vent personal spite. Most of the 
difficulties which arise in city school 
administration in the United States 
arise because the board of education 
does not take a large enough view of 
its functions, and because its mem- 
bers spend entirely too much time 
on the individual and personal cases 
which should always be left to 
executive officers to handle. 


The board should regard the selec- 
tion of its superintendent of schools 
as the most important duty it ever 
has to perform. It should make 
active and intelligent search for the 
best man or woman available for the 
money which the city can afford to 
pay. The salary should be made 
large, so as to tempt the best persons 
and the tenure should be long enough 
also to offer attractions. 


The authority to be assured the 
new superintendent should be com- 
mensurate with the importance of 
the service the board expects him to 
render to the city. The things which 
should count with the board are his 
general education, his specific train- 
ing for the work of city school super- 
vision, his past administrative ex- 
perience, what men prominently 
engaged in educational work have to 
say when asked confidentially for an 
opinion, and his personality, force, 
and general grasp of the problem as 
shown in a personal interview. The 
board should seek a man of strength, 
courage, personal force, general 
knowledge, and professional skill. 


The superintendent’s office is the 
central office of the school system, up 
to which and down from which au- 
thority and leadership, direction and 
inspiration flow. He is the organizer 
and director of the work of the 
schools in all their different phases, 
and the representative of the schools 
and all for which the schools stand 
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before the people of the community. 
He is the executive officer of the 
board. He is the supervisor of the 
instruction in the schools, and also 
the leader, adviser, inspirer, and 
friend of the teachers, and between 
them and the board of education he 
must, at times, interpose as an arbi- 
ter. Amid all of his various duties, 
however, the interests of the children 
in the schools must be his chief care, 
and the larger educational interests 
of the community as a whole he must 
constantly keep in mind. 

As to the necessary personal quali- 
ties of the superintendent, the follow- 
ing may be said: In addition to good 
professional training and experience, 
he must be clean, both in person and 
mind ; temperate, both in speech and 
act honest and square, and able to 
look men straight in the eye; pos- 
sessed of a high sense of personal 
honor. He must have the manners 
and courtesy of a gentleman, but 
must be aggressive enough to be effi- 
cient. He must be alert and able to 
get things done. He must keep a 
level head. He must learn to lead 
by reason of his larger knowledge 
and his enthusiasm, rather than to 
drive by reason of his superior pow- 
er. Above all, he must remember that 
his staff of prineipals and teachers 
can and will do their part in shaping 
school policies. To overlook this im- 
portant fact would be to miss one of 
the greatest opportunities within im- 
mediate reach of the superintendent. 


Next to the selection of the super- 
intendent of schools, it may be laid 
down as a fundamental principle in 
proper school administration that it 
is the prime business of the board of 
education to legislate, and the prime 
function of the executive officer to 
execute. The board’s work, as the 
representative of the people, is to 








listen to the report of this executive, 
to sit in judgment on the proposal 
submitted, to propose new questions, 
to investigate and report on and 
then, after deliberation, to adopt gen- 
eral policies for the conduct of the 
school system. Once a policy has 
been decided upon, however, its exe- 
cution should rest with the executive 
officers employed by the board, the 
chief of whom will naturally be the 
superintendent of schools. In all 
matters which are strictly profession- 
al and which relate to the details of 
administration, the board as a body 
and the individual members of the 
board should refuse to act in any 
way until the matter has first been 
brought before them by the proper 
executive officer, and his decision 
should not be reversed by the board 
unless thoroughly convinced that he 
is wrong. It is when boards and 
board committees, anxious to direct 
and manage as well as to govern, and 
interested in individual and personal 
eases rather than the school system as 
a whole, seize executive functions and 
begin to displace the chosen execu- 
tive officers in the administration of 
the school system that trouble usually 
begins to develop. 

Lines of demarcation, such as are 
here suggested, are recognized very 
generally in the business and indus- 
trial world, especially among the 
highly suecessful corporations. The 
duties of these boards of directors 
and their chief executives are clearly 
defined. The former president of one 
of the leading utility corporations of 
the country has expressed the opin- 
ion, backed by long years of experi- 
ence, that it is not practical for a 
board of directors to determine poli- 
cies except as they are presented by 
the chief executive. He asserts that: 


‘*The fundamental thing in business or- 
ganization is to fix responsibility in one 
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place, and this is properly on the chief 
executive’s shoulders. If members of a 
board of directors attempt to originate poli- 
cies or to work them out, the result is very 
apt to be a dilution in the business manage- 
ment and what might be described as shot- 
gun results instead of rifle results. Mem- 
bers of a board may properly suggest prob- 
lems and policies for consideration, and the 
consideration of policies already adopted. 
But they must leave the navigation of the 
ship to the chief executive.’’ 


Assuming, then, that a city board 
of education proposes to conduct the 
school administration in accordance 
with the above well-established prin- 
ciples, the following fundamental ad- 
ministrative rules ought to be 
adopted by it as a platform upon 
which it proposes to deal with the 
superintendent it has elected: 


(1) The board of education shall be pri- 
marily a legislative body, and the superin- 
tendent of schools shall be its recognized 
executive officer. The board may request in- 
quiries, receive reports and legislate, but the 
execution of all policies decided upon shall 
be left to the superintendent of schools and 
such other executive officers and subordi- 
nates under his general control as may be 
designated by him. 

(2) In the organization of the school de- 


‘partment, the superintendent of schools 
shall be the chief executive officer, with 


executive oversight over all other depart- 
ments of the school system. While heads 
of departments shall be left large liberty 
of action within the limits of their depart- 
ments, the superintendent of schools shall, 
nevertheless, be held responsible for proper 
co-ordination of effort and satisfactory re- 
sults. In the educational department he 
shall be in supreme control. As the chief 
executive officer of the school system, all 
departments shall report through him to the 
board of education. 

(3) As the chief executive officer, the su- 
perintendent of schools shall have the right 
to attend any meeting of the board of 
education or any regular or special commit- 
tee thereof, except when his own tenure or 
salary are under consideration, and with the 
right to speak on any question, but without 
the right to vote. 

(4) In all matters relating to the con- 
duct of instruction, the superintendent of 
schools shall be in complete control. He 
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shall have full charge of the making and 
changing of courses of study, the super- 
vision of instruction, the promotion and 
assignment of pupils, and the selection of 
books and apparatus for the carrying on of 
such instruction, the board being asked to 
approve only when new types of instruc- 
tion are to be added to the school system, 
new expenditures are involved, or new con- 
tracts need to be signed. In no case shall 
the board take any action on such matters 
except on the prior recommendation of the 
superintendent of schools. Z 


(5) The initiative in all matters relating 
to the appointment, assignment, transfer, 
promotion, suspension or dismissal of teach- 
ers, principals or special supervisors shall 
rest absolutely with the superintendent of 
schoole, and all persons presenting individ- 
ual cases for consideration shall be referred 
to the superintendent of schools for a hear- 
ing by members of the board. The super- 
intendent shall report his recommendations 
to the board, which shall have power to 
approve or disapprove the recommendations 
which he makes, but no power whatever of 
substituting other names or initiating new 
appointments. 


(6) In the appointment, assignment, 
transfer or dismissal of janitors, the super- 
intendent, acting in conjunction with the 
head of the building department, shall have 
similar authority. 


(7) The heads of other departments of 
the school system, such as building, repair 
and supplies, and especially business man- 
agement, shall have similar right of appoint- 
ment, transfer, or dismissal of subordinates, 
subject to the final approval of the super- 
intendent of schools, 


(8) In the matter of reports to be re- 
quired, records to be kept, forms to be used 
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and similar matters, the power of initiative 
should, in general, rest with the superin- 
tendent or the heads of departments acting 
under his direction, but the board shall have 
the power to request additional information 
as to the work of the schools and to ask 
that there be submitted to it any form of 
information which will enable it better to 
check up the work of its executive officers, 
or inform itself better as to the conduct of 
the schools. 


The clear intent of the regulations 
just suggested is that the board 
should withdraw from all personal 
and individual matters and should 
become clearly a board for school con- 
trol, using this expression in the larg- 
er sense of the term, for the city at 
large. Thus will the board represent, 
in broad, catholic, and generous spir- 
it, the public opinion of the commun- 
ity. No board of education can ever 
render satisfactory service to a city 
if it is continually dealing with in- 
dividual and personal matters. These 
should be left to executive officers. If 
the executive officers cannot handle 
them well, they should be changed, 
but. the board should reserve its ener- 
gies for the larger problems of school 
organization and administration. 
This its members can do only by free- 
ing themselves from the details of or- 
ganization and administration, and 
from the pulls and influences which 
always surround personal and indi- 
vidual cases. 











DR. PROCTOR’S SOCIALLY-CENTERED SCHOOL 
An Evaluation by 


GEORGE C. JENSEN 
Principal, Sacramento Senior High School 


D* Wiuiam M. Procror’s article 
on the socially-centered school* 
is the clearest statement yet written 
dealing with the major problem of 
modern education. The article should 
be carefully studied by every teacher 
and administrator, from the kinder- 
garten through the university, for 
major problems and fundamental 
philosophies do not confine them- 
selves to arbitrary divisions. Dr. 
Proctor wants neither the subjected- 
centered school, in which the means 
really become the ends, nor the child- 
centered school, in which ingendered 
selfishness leads to anarchy. He 
wants the socially-centered institution 
wherein one may learn to play the 
co-operative game of life according 
to the rules and without sacrificing 
individuality. 

Dr. Proctor is right when he in- 
sists that the ‘‘key’’ to progress in 
the secondary field is the Principal. 
Certainly, our scheme of school or- 
ganization offers the principal every 
opportunity to lead on, or every op- 
portunity to stay where he is. In 
either case, he is the one primarily 
responsible, and he should not be 
allowed to escape by any alibi. He 
may have to move slowly because of 
current factors. The important thing 
is that he is moving and moving in 
the right direction, as rapidly as is 
consistent with all the circumstances. 
Of course, the real factor is the active 
educational philosophy of the prin- 
cipal. Given the right set of atti- 
tudes-and motives, the question be- 





*California Journal of Secondary Education, 
ere 1935, p. 503. Italics are by the 
itor. 


comes one of means, and, like other 
tools, means can be changed without 
doing violence to the product. 

And all that is true of the princi- 
pal is, to a real degree, true of the 
teacher. Here, again, the cry of be- 
ing curbed has been far too prolific an 
excuse for not moving through doors 
long unlocked. But Dr. Proctor’s 
lament that only very few teachers 
ean be found to carry out his sug- 
gested program is too pessimistic. 
There is a rising tide of social pur- 
pose in the ranks. 

One, certainly, has to agree with 
Dr. Proctor, as far as he goes. I be- 
lieve his article to be the clearest and 
one of the most important yet pub- 
lished, respecting the kind of school 
which lies directly ahead. I feel sure 
that he should have carried his ideas 
into the college field, and that one of 
the principal ways of making prog- 
ress in the lower schools is for the 
teacher - training institutions to give 
the training which is needed. If we 
are going to expect our teachers to 
operate in a socially-centered school, 
then they must have full opportunity, 
as students in training, to actually 
experience a socially-centered envi- 
ronment. The lower schools have the 
responsibility to provide ways and 
means for teacher training in service, 
but it should not be necessary for 
them these days, when practically all 
teachers come through colleges and 
return periodically, to set up initial 
training in a field as fundamental as 
social co-operation. A good part of 
the lectures and subjects, on a col- 
lege level, must be abandoned, and 
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social practices substituted, if our 
teachers are to be afforded the kinds 
of experiences needed for moving into 
the field which Dr. Proctor advocates. 
Just as in the secondary classroom, 
action must be substituted for words 


—there must be agreement between 
doctrine and practice. 

I am profoundly thankful to Dr. 
Proctor for a new chapter in the rise 
of democratic educational methods. 
The article is teeming with riches for 
faculty discussion. 





THE TEACHERS’ RECOMPENSE 


Each one may seek his way to go, 
Some field to conquer where he will, 
But let me lead the lives of youth, 
I ask no greater place to fill; 


Here one will find no primrose path, 
No simple task, no tranquil way, 

Nor will he find the road to wealth, 

Nor things that wealth might well repay ; 


But ever in this work for youth, 

A song will sing within his breast, 
A song that drives his spirit on 

To lead youth in his endless quest ; 


And all the wealth the world may have, 
In lands or goods or shining gold, 
Will ever seem so dear to him, 

As when his leadership is told; 


Forever will he think and dream 
Of those he led across the years, 
And ever will sweet echoes come 
To bring a smile, or maybe, tears; 


He finds his wealth in youthful lives, 
In lives of promise well begun, 

And this will be his greatest joy, 
His recompense for work well done. 


—Scort THOMPSON, 


District Superintendent of Compton Union High School, 
and District Junior College, Compton. 











HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE MAGAZINES 


J. MURRAY LEE 
Director of Research, Burbank City Schools 


NEW SEMESTER JUST BEGUN—principals’ 

convention — graduation — and another 
year ended, soon. Was the educational en- 
vironment you provided this year any bet- 
ter than last year’s? What plans are you 
formulating for next year? A good stimu- 
lator of the imagination is A. J. Stoddard’s 
article, ‘‘ Implications of Present Trends in 
the High School Program’’ in the Bulletin 
of Secondary Principals for December. You 
will have many ideas for your own school 
when you finish with it. 

* * * 

If you are not convinced that you can 
improve your situation, read Ruth Fedder’s 
‘*The World Is Laying for You’’ in Pro- 
gressive Education for December. She tells 
us what is happening to our girls whom 
we graduated two weeks ago, last June, or 
two years ago. Stack your curriculum be- 
side these girls’ needs as shown by Fedder. 
It really is a sad picture. We seem to be 
doing a lot of fiddling with our curriculum 
while our pupils face catastrophe. 

* * * 


A helpful feature is ‘‘Here and There 
Among the High Schools’’ in the School 
Review. The January issue contains ideas 
on consumers’ education and changes in the 
curriculum. In the same number Dr. Koos 
includes a bibliography of the best refer- 
ences dealing with secondary school instruc- 
tion for the period November, 1934, to 
November, 1935. 

* ” 7. 

Of special interest to social-living teach- 
ers are such articles as ‘‘The Real Task of 
the Social Studies’’ by McCutchen in the 
Progressive Education for December, and 
Charles Beard’s ‘‘The Social Studies Cur- 
riculum’’ in the Social Frontier for Decem- 
ber. Beard pleads that all of us ‘‘ face the 
task of formulating a social philosophy 
appropriate to our present situation; for, 
in absence of any controlling philosophy or 
orientation, the selection of methods proceed 
without guidance, and degenerate into 
sterile and bewildering fragments and 
formalities.’’ . e-* 


‘*Deformalizing Secondary Education’’ 
by Walker Brown suggests that in secondary 
education we should ‘‘ discontinue to expect 
teachers to follow specific outlines of course 
materials, and, secondly, that we discon- 
tinue to organize courses into curricula 


which pupils are expected to follow.’’ He 
further suggests in the article in the Edu- 
cational Scene that the secondary curricu- 
lum consist of: ttuman relationships, one- 
third; science, one-third; health, one-sixth; 
specialized personal interest, one-sixth, 

” 7 * 


Suggestions of experiments by others are 
to be found in the North Central Association 
Quarterly for January—one on ‘‘ The Social 
Studies As a Core Curriculum Base’’; also, 
‘*A Fused Course in History and English 
for the Tenth Grade’’; then, ‘‘An Experi- 
ment in Constructive Thinking With Tenth 
Grade Pupils’’ and, finally, ‘‘A Modified 
Program in Science. ’’ 

* * * 

‘*Major Trends in Secondary Education’’ 
are briefly outlined by Eginton in the High 
School Quarterly for January. He points 
out twenty trends in goals and a like num- 
ber in organization and administration. It 
affords a principal an excellent check-list 
with which to determine whether his school 
is moving ahead. 

> * . 

Ella Winston suggests the possibility of 
high school seniors seriously interviewing 
men and women in the profession in which 
they are most interested. The interviews 
proved to have a distinct vocational value 
in the high school for which the report is 
written. (Journal of Educational Sociology 
for December.) 

* * * 

Searching frantically for one more article 
to fill this column, the Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House supplied a few pages 
by John M. Brewer, entitled, ‘‘Is It the 
Right Answer?’’ You guessed it—another 
proposed curriculum for secondary schools. 

Then, a few pages later, Ryan described 
the new curriculum of the Wisconsin High 
School. From this mass of suggestions on 
revision, we hope you get the ‘‘right an- 
swer’’—at least, you can’t complain about 
the dearth of suggestions. 

‘*He had, in fact, already begun 
to sink into that creeping dry rot of 
pedagogy which is the worst and 
ultimate pitfall of the profession; 
giving the same lessons year after 
year had formed a groove into 
which the other affairs of his life 
adjusted themselves with insidious 
ease.’’ Good-by, Mr. Chips. 

















